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PREFACE 

Credit  should  be  given  when  credit  is  due  and  gratitude  should 
be  expressed  when  gratitude  is  due. 

With  the  heavy  yoke  laid  on  their  individual  necks,  with  the 
hard  work  laid  on  their  respective  shoulders,  and  with  the  difficult 
problems  laid  on  their  minds,  the  members  of  the  Study  Committee  on 
Ministry  to  the  Campus  have  always  been  patient,  diligent,  and 
faithful.   They  have  done  their  job  well  and  we  are  grateful  for  that. 

The  Reverend  Charles  H.  Mercer,  as  Chair  for  the  Study  Committee, 
has  organized  its  work  well  and  guided  its  discussions  with  great 
skill.   Without  his  valuable  assistance  and  his  tactful  leadership, 
the  study  could  not  have  been  successful  and  the  demanding  deadlines 
could  not  have  been  met.   Time  and  again  he  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  patience  of  Job. 

Many  staff  members  at  Davidson  College  gave  generously  and  kindly 
of  their  exceptional  skills  to  help  the  Director  of  the  Study  get  his 
job  done.   Mrs.  Martha  B.  Roberts,  Director  of  Communications,  gave 
valuable  guidance  and  help  with  the  artistic  and  technical  matters  in- 
volved in  the  publication  of  the  report.   Mrs.  Jane  N.  Biggerstaff  and 
Mr.  Louis  Connor,  of  the  College  Central  Services,  helped  the  Director 
with  his  clumsy  efforts  to  xerox  thousands  of  pages  of  preliminary 
reports;  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Blackwell,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Alumni 
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Affairs,  deciphered  and  typed  beautifully  many  hundereds  of  pages  of 
the  Director's  poor  handwriting  on  the  several  drafts  of  the  report.   Mrs, 
Nancy  R.  Arnette,  Administrative  Secretary  for  Academic  Affairs, 
typed  and  edited  the  final  copy  of  the  report  for  the  off-set  printing 
process  --  an  exceedingly  demanding  task.   I  am  deeply  indebted  to  all 
these  wonderful  people  and  thank  them  for  their  excellent  help. 

Mr.  Charles  K.  McAdams ,  Treasurer  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference, 
served  as  Bursar  for  the  Study  Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  and 
we  thank  him  for  his  exceptionally  valuable  help. 


J.  H.  Ostwalt 

Director  of  the  Study  Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus 

Davidson,  North  Carolina 

April  15,  1979 


Chapter  I 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Introduction 


In  June  197S  a  joint  committee  established  by  the  North  Carolina 
and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  submitted  a  report  to  each  of  those  bodies  on  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  which  had  grown  out  of  a  study  of  the 
role  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina.   Initially  it  was  believed  that  this  study  should  include  the 
role  of  the  Church  as  expressed  both  through  its  relationships  with  seven 
United  Methodist  colleges  in  the  state  and  through  its  support  of  special 
ministries  on  the  campuses  of  thirteen  colleges  and  universities  in 
North  Carolina.   As  the  study  progressed,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
a  thorough  analysis  of  campus  ministries  alone  was  needed;  therefore, 
the  Committee  decided  to  limit  the  initial  study  to  the  seven  United 
Methodist  colleges  in  North  Carolina  and  to  recommend  that  the  annual 
conferences  authorize  a  separate  study  of  campus  ministries. 

Each  conference  approved  the  above  suggestion  in  its  1975  session 
and  directed  the  newly  created  Joint  Committee  on  Higher  Education  to 
initiate  and  oversee  a  second  study  on  United  Methodist-related  campus 
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ministries  in  North  Carolina.   Recommendation  9  of  the  1975  report 
specifically  concerned  the  further  study  of  campus  ministries,  as  the 
following  excerpt  indicates: 


9.   That  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference 
and  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  join  in  requesting 
that  the  proposed  state-wide  Joint  Committee  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion, or  a  similar  group  if  that  Committee  is  not  approved  by 
the  two  conferences,  make  a  special  study  of  the  needs  and 
possible  roles  of  campus  ministries  in  relation  to  United 
Methodist  higher  education  in  this  state. 


As  indicated  earlier,  both  the  recommendation  to  create  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Higher  Education  and  that  to  arrange  for  a  special  study  of 
United  Methodist  campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina  were  approved.   On 
that  authority,  the  Joint  Committee  then  established  and  arranged  funding 
for  the  Study  Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  which  began  its  work 
early  in  1976.   Because  of  the  illness  of  the  Director,  the  completion 
of  the  study  and  the  presentation  of  this  report  were  delayed  from  June 
1978  to  June  1979. 

Plan  of  the  Study 

Very  early  in  its  deliberations,  the  Study  Committee  concluded  that 
it  should  re-examine  the  logical  justifications  for  campus  ministries  in 


1  Joint  Higher  Education  Planning  and  Strategy  Committee,  Final  Report 
of  the  Joint  Higher  Education  Planning  and  Strategy  Committee  to  the  North 
Carolina  and  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences  of  the  United 


Methodist  Church,  June  1975,  p.  23. 
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general  and  for  United  Methodist  involvement  in  such  ministries  in 
particular.   Therefore,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  asked 
to  focus  their  attention  on  the  development  of  a  rationale  for  campus 
ministries  in  North  Carolina  United  Methodism,  i^.e_.  ,  Subcommittee  on 
Rationale,  reported  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study. 

Questions  were  also  asked  by  members  of  the  Committee  and  by  other 
United  Methodists  in  North  Carolina  as  to  what  was  already  being  done 
in  our  state  about  campus  ministries.   How  extensive  was  this  involve- 
ment, both  in  terms  of  the  programs  being  conducted  and  the  financial 
resources  of  the  church  being  used?   A  second  group  of  members  of  the 
Study  Committee  was  asked  to  examine  and  write  a  report  on  the  current 
campus  ministry  programs  in  North  Carolina,  i.e.,  Subcommittee  on 
Present  Programs,  reported  in  Chapter  III. 

Finally,  to  provide  a  foundation  for  a  better  understanding  of 
the  present  programs  and  their  potential   for  future  development,  the 
Study  Committee  asked  a  third  group  to  analyze  the  characteristic 
models  being  used  in  North  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  and  to  identify  any 
trends  which  should  emerge  from  such  an  analysis,  i_.e_.  ,  Subcommittee 
on  Models  and  Trends,  whose  findings  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV.   It 
was  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  third  group  might  suggest  possible 
models  and  trends  which  could  be  used  for  the  improvement  of  campus 
ministry  programs  under  the  direction  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  Summary  and  Recommendations  are  being  presented  at  the  beginning 
of  the  study  for  the  convenience  of  the  readers,  some  of  whom  will  need 
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to  act  on  the  latter  in  sessions  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Western  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conferences  in  June  1979. 

Summary  of  the  Study 

Rationale 

A  substantial  body  of  Christians  in  secular  disciplines  have  joined 
with  contemporary  religious  leaders  to  speak  with  strong  convictions  about 
the  interdependence  of  faith  and  reason  in  the  search  for  truth.   Emphasis 
is  often  placed  by  these  voices  upon  the  need  for  the  church  to  foster  and 
maintain  the  development  of  an  intellectual  love  of  God;  in  fact,  many 
scholars  and  churchmen  believe  that  this  intellectual  task  should  constitute 
one  of  the  primary  missions  of  the  Christian  church. 

As  an  important  arm  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  situated  in  the 
academic  community,  campus  ministry  becomes  a  church  presence  in  centers  of 
learning  --  not  the  only  church  presence  but  an  extremely  important  one. 
As  a  worshipping  community  on  the  campus,  that  ministry  becomes  a  visible 
witness  of  faith  as  an  important  dimension  of  the  search  for  truth.   As  a 
ministry  that  loves  and  cares  for  persons,  it  seeks  in  the  name  of  Christ 
to  be  a  redemptive  fellowship.   As  a  community  of  Christian  faith  on  the 
campus,  that  ministry  reaches  out  to  those  who  are  lonely,  to  those  who  are 
afraid,  and  to  those  who  feel  the  pain  of  injustice. 

Although  campus  ministry  is  primarily  a  community  of  faith  in  a  center 
of  learning,  it  is  in  itself  also  a  learning  community.   Campus  ministry 
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tries  to  understand  both  itself  and  the  world  around  it  in  terms  of  God 
and  his  relationship  to  history  ;   it  is  therefore  in  a  unique 
position  to  bring  faith  to  bear  on  any  effort  to  synthesize  academic  knowl- 
edge and  religious  knowledge.   It  is  willing  to  speak  of  faith  operating 
in  a  realm  of  wonder  and  spirit  well  beyond  the  realm  of  rationality. 

Finally,  campus  ministry  seeks  to  relate  the  values  inherent  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  to  the  rational  products  of  the  academic  mind. 
In  that  role,  it  seeks  to  confront  the  members  of  the  community  with 
questions  of  meaning  and  morality  and  to  give  significance  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  human  mind.   Both  on  campus  and  off,  the  Christian  community 
identifies  itself  with  God  and  declares  its  belief  in  the  divine  dimension 
of  human  personality. 

Present  Programs 

The  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  is  rendering  full 
support  to  seven  campus  ministry  programs  at  public  universities  in  the 
state:   University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  Appalachian  State  University  at  Boone, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  Western  Carolina  University 
at  Cullowhee,  East  Carolina  University  at  Greenville,  and  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Technical  State  University  at  Greensboro.   An  eighth 
full- support  program  serves  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts ,  Salem 
College ,  Wake  Forest  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University,  all 
in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina.   Partial  but  substantial  support  is 
given  to  three  ecumenical  programs  under  the  cooperative  support  of  one 
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or  more  denominations  in  addition  to  the  United  Methodist  Church  --  Duke 
University  at  Durham,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington .   Partial  support  also  is 
given  to  campus  ministry  work  at  North  Carolina  Central  University  in 
Durham  and  at  Pembroke  State  University  in  Pembroke.   It  is  evident  that 
the  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  is  making  substantial 
financial  commitments  to  thirteen  campus  ministry  programs 
which  serve  students  at  sixteen  institutions  of  higher  education  --  twelve 
public  universities,  two  independent  universities,  one  independent  college, 
and  the  school  of  the  arts  which  is  state  supported. 

For  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  December  31,  1979,  the  two  United 
Methodist  annual  conferences,  through  the  Regional  Commission  on  Christian 
Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry,  have  allocated  $261,187  for  the 
projected  state-wide  campus  ministry  budget  of  $260,587.   The  conference 
appropriations  are  $171,187  (65.5%)  by  the  WNCAC  and  $90,000  (34.5%)  by 
the  NCAC.   With  a  carry-over  from  1978  of  $4,000,  the  total  income  for 
1979  is  $264,587.   The  surplus  is  expected  to  be  used  for  needed  programs 
and  facilities  which  have  been  deferred  from  past  years  because  of  the  lack 
of  funds . 

The  combined  enrollment  of  the  sixteen  campuses  served  by  these 
special  ministries  during  the  1976-77  academic  year  was  117,639  students, 
including  an  estimated  18,840  United  Methodists. 

Both  the  roles  of  campus  ministers  and  the  models  of  their  ministries 
vary  from  institution  to  institution,  sometimes  slightly  and  sometimes 
widely,  depending  in  part  upon  the  unique  needs  growing  out  of  local 
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conditions.   The  Committee  believes  such  variability  is  desirable  and 
commends  the  several  ministries  for  their  unique  characteristics. 
Although  their  programs  and  procedures  vary,  most  campus  ministers  see 
their  roles  as  fourfold  in  nature:   priestly  (worship),  prophetic 
(witness),  pastoral  (counseling),  and  kingly  (administration). 

Models  and  Trends 

United  Methodist  campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina  presently 
operate  according  to  a  two-level  model.   At  one  level  is  a  state-wide 
body  which  performs  three  functions:   (1)  administration  of  the  thirteen 
local  campus  ministry  programs,  including  the  initiation  of  budget 
requests  to  each  annual  conference  providing  financial  support   and 
allocation  of  budgeted  funds  from  those  conferences  to  local  campus 
ministries;  (2)  provision  of  communication  and  liaison  services  between 
the  Commission  and  the  two  annual  conferences;  and  (3)  establishment  of 
policies  to  govern  the  operation  of  the  state-wide  program. 

At  another  level  are  the  local  ministries  located  on  the  campuses 
of  selected  public  and  independent  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
state  plus  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts.   Although  they  differ 
slightly  from  one  another  in  operational  details,  these  ministries 
follow  a  common  organizational  structure  in  that  each  has  a  board  of 
directors  and  a  minister  who  conducts  a  program  under  the  supervision  of 
the  board.   Members  are  elected  by  the  local  board  and  confirmed  by  the 
appropriate  United  Methodist  annual  conference  in  North  Carolina.   In  the 
case  of  ecumenical  and  cooperative  campus  ministries,  the  responsible 
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denominational  board  representatives  elect  their  respective  members  in  a 
proportion  established  by  the  provisions  of  the  joint  agreement;  the 
denominations  involved  establish  the  conditions  of  confirmation  in  each 
instance . 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  two  significant  trends  seem  to  be 
affecting  the  development  of  United  Methodist  campus  ministries  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  present  time.   First,  there  is  the  growth  of  a  strong 
new  interest  in  youth  ministries  of  all  types,  and  especially  in  the 
renewal  of  those  involving  college-age  youth.   Second,  the  Study  Committee 
has  observed  a  growing  concern  for  the  establishment  of  identifiable 
areas  of  accountability  for  local  campus  ministries,  and  for  making  those 
groups  specifically  accountable  to  the  United  Methodist  annual  conferences 
which  fund  them.   In  the  latter  trend,  executive  direction  on  a  state-wide 
basis  seems  to  be  a  strongly  emerging  concept. 

The  trend  toward  ecumenical  and  other  joint  arrangements  seems  to  have 
peaked  in  North  Carolina  and  possibly  to  be  moving  toward  a  period  of 
decline.   Without  exception,  the  cooperative  United  Methodist  campus 
ministries  in  this  state  have  encountered  funding  and  accountability 
problems.   When  joint  agreements  have  been  worked  out  with  care  and  pa- 
tience, doctrinal  and  theological  conflicts  have  been  either  minimal  or 
non-existent;  on  the  other  hand,  funding  has  often  bogged  down  and  account 
ability  requirements  have  been  weak. 
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Recommendat ions 


Introduction 


As  indicated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  basic  research  for  this 
study  was  done  by  three  subcommittees  of  the  Study  Committee  on 
Ministry  to  the  Campus.   The  results  are  reported  in  Chapter  1 1  on 
Rationale,  Chapter  III  on  Present  Programs,  and  Chapter  IV  on  Models 
and  Trends .   Each  of  the  study  groups  drew  heavily  from  the  rich 
backgrounds  and  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  entire  Study 
Committee;  however,  additional  knowledge  and  understanding  have  been 
sought  aggressively  from  other  United  Methodists  and  other  church 
leaders  both  inside  and  outside  North  Carolina,   as  well  as  from  other 
nationally  known  leaders  with  special  understandings  of  and  special 
ideas  about  campus  ministry. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  members  of  the  Study  Committee 
that  these  recommendations  must  focus  on  the  findings  which  have 
emerged  from  the  work  of  the  subcommittees  and  from  the  discussions  of 
subcommittee  reports  by  the  full  Committee.   The  following  areas  of 
special  concern  have  become  evident: 


a.   The  rationale  developed  by  the  Study  Committee 
on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  takes  the  position  that  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  should  assign  a  high 
priority  to  its  ministries  to  the  campuses  of  the  public 
institutions  and  should  show  a  strong  concern  for  those  on 
the  campuses  of  independent  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
state. 
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b.  A  state-wide  model  for  campus  ministry  as  authorized 
by  the  Discipline  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  should  con- 
tinue to  be  followed. 

c.  That  state-wide  structure  should  include  a  chief 
executive  officer  and  a  board  of  directors. 

d.  The  proposed  executive  officer  should  be  recognized 
as  the  principal  adviser  to  the  bishops  and  their  cabinets 
on  all  matters  related  to  United  Methodist  campus  ministries 
in  North  Carolina. 

e.  The  executive  officer  and  the  board  of  directors  should 
be  held  accountable  to  both  United  Methodist  annual  conferences 
in  North  Carolina. 

f.  Through  the  executive  officer  and  the  state  board  of 
directors,  all  United  Methodist  campus  ministers  and  their 
boards  should  be  held  accountable  to  both  the  United  Methodist 
annual  conferences  in  North  Carolina  for  their  policies  and 
their  actions. 

g.  The  state-wide  program  should  be  financed  through  the 
allocation  of  funds  by  means  of  a  formula  for  the  support  by 
each  annual  conference  based  upon  the  general  United  Methodist 
Church  formula  for  World  Service  Apportionments  to  those 
judicatories . 

h.   Provision  should  be  made  for  exchanging  adequate  budget 
information  across  annual  conference  lines  prior  to  the  making 
of  appropriations  and  regardless  of  existing  differences  in 
fiscal  year  dates.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  this 
probably  means  that  the  state-wide  campus  ministry  budget  will 
need  to  be  set  two  years  in  advance  of  the  expenditure  year. 

i.   A  serious  deficiency  presently  exists  at  local  and 
state  levels  in  the  funding  of  campus  ministry  programming 
and  administrative  support.   The  correction  of  that  undesirable 
condition  is  both  urgent  and  critical. 

j.   As  provided  in  Section  730.7  of  the  1976  Discipline 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  coordination  and  maintenance  of  cooperative  rela- 
tionships between  campus  ministry  and  local  church  programs, 
especially  where  the  two  exist  in  close  proximity  to  one 
another. 
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Recommendations  to  the  North  Carolina 
and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church 

The  following  proposals  are  made  to  the  North  Carolina  and  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  through  their  Joint  Committee  on  Higher  Education.   The 
Study  Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  recommends: 


a.   That  the  North  Carolina  and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  proceed 
immediately  to  organize  a  state-wide  program  of  campus  ministry 
according  to  the  following  guidelines. 

(1)  The  new  organization  shall  be  state-wide 
in  its  jurisdiction  over  United  Methodist  campus 
ministries . 

(2)  The  new  organization  shall  replace  the  present 
North  Carolina  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher 
Education  and  Campus  Ministry  which  shall  be  de- 
activated at  the  time  the  new  agency  becomes  operative. 

(3)  The  new  organization  shall  be  financed  jointly 
by  the  two  United  Methodist  annual  conferences  in  North 
Carolina  according  to  a  formula  based  upon  the  United 
Methodist  Church  World  Service  Apportionments  to  those 
annual  conferences. 

(4)  The  North  Carolina  and  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conferences  shall  join  together  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  organization  which  shall  be  designated  the  United 
Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in  North  Carolina. 

(5)  The  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry 
in  North  Carolina  shall  have  an  executive  director  who 
shall  serve  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
United  Methodist  campus  ministries  in  the  state  which  are 
funded  through  the  Commission.   The  executive  director 
shall  also  be  an  adviser  to  the  bishops  and  their  cabinets, 
as  well  as  a  coordinator  of  and  advocate  for  United 
Methodist  campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina. 
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(6)  Salaries  and  other  expenses  for  the  office 
of  the  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Methodist  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Ministry  in  North  Carolina  are  expected 
initially  to  total  approximately  $45,000  per  year. 
Although  the  new  office  would  eliminate  some  of  the  present 
administrative  costs  of  the  Regional  Commission,  it  would 
leave  an  estimated  $40,000  to  $42,000  "additional"  or 
"new"  money  to  be  provided  by  the  two  United  Methodist 
annual  conferences  in  this  state  over  and  above  regular 
campus  ministry  needs. 

(7]  The  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Methodist 
Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  shall  supervise  the  prepa- 
ration of  budgets  for  the  local  and  state-wide  programs 
for  approval  by  the  Commission  and  for  presentation  to 
the  appropriate  annual  conference  agencies,  shall  over- 
see the  distribution  of  allotted  funds  to  local  campus 
ministries,  and  shall  assure  the  use  of  sound  procedures 
for  financial  accountability  at  all  levels  of  the  local 
and  state  ministries  under  his  or  her  supervision. 

b.  The  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in 
North  Carolina  shall  be  established  immediately  by  the  authority 
of  the  two  annual  conferences  in  the  state,  and  shall  be  assigned 
the  responsibility  both  for  phasing  out  the  Regional  Commission 
on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry  and  for 
developing  the  procedures  and  actions  necessary  for  the  activa- 
tion of  the  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in 
North  Carolina.   The  new  organization  shall  become  fully 
operative  on  January  1,  1981. 

c.  The  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in 
North  Carolina  shall  be  composed  of  seventeen  members,  determined 
as  follows: 

(1]  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission.     (1) 
Ex  officio  and  non-voting. 

(2)  Sixteen  members,  to  include  the 
following. 

--  The  two  bishops  of  the  North  Carolina   (2) 
and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual 
Conferences . 

--  Chair  of  each  annual  conference  board   (2) 
or  division  of  higher  education  and 
ministry. 
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--  Directors  of  each  Annual  Conference    (2) 
Council  on  Ministries 

--  Ten  at-large  members,  recommended     (10) 
by  the  board  or  division  of  higher 
education  and  ministry  of  each  United 
Methodist  annual  conference  in  North 
Carolina,  and  presented  to  the  two 
jurisdictions  by  their  respective 
nominating  committees. 

Total  (17) 

(3)  Continuous  membership  on  the  United  Methodist 
Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in  North  Carolina  shall  be 
limited  to  eight  consecutive  years. 

d.  The  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in 
North  Carolina  shall  develop  a  set  of  by-laws  to  govern  its  opera- 
tion.  These  by-laws  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  or  division 

of  higher  education  and  ministry  of  each  United  Methodist  annual 
conference  in  the  state. 

e.  The  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in 
North  Carolina  shall  require  each  local  campus  ministry  board 

of  directors  to  develop  a  set  of  by-laws  to  govern  its  operation. 
This  document  shall  be  consistent  with  a  written  model  for  local 
campus  ministry  by-laws  prepared  and  made  available  by  the 
Commission. 

f.  Each  director  of  a  local  United  Methodist  campus  ministry 
in  North  Carolina  shall  be  accountable  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  United  Methodist  district  in  which  the  ministry  is  located. 
That  accountability  shall  include  one  annual  meeting  of  the  local 
board  analogous  to  a  charge  conference  and  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  district  superintendent.   Accountability  procedures  for 
ecumenical  campus  ministries  shall  be  specified  in  the  by-laws 
developed  by  the  United  Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry 

in  North  Carolina. 

g.  The  following  policies  shall  govern  the  assignment  of 
local  campus  ministers  in  North  Carolina: 

(1)  Appointments  shall  normally  be  made  from  within 
the  state-wide  ministry  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
North  Carolina;  however,  sufficient  flexibility  will  be 
allowed  to  facilitate  the  bringing  in  of  new  and  special 
talent  for  the  ministries  to  the  campuses. 
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(2)  Local  United  Methodist  churches  situated  near 
public  and  independent  colleges  and  universities  in  which 
no  United  Methodist  campus  ministry  program  is  being 
conducted  shall  be  encouraged  to  develop  such  programs 
and  to  coordinate  them  with  the  work  of  the  United 
Methodist  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in  North 
Carolina. 


Concluding  Statement 

This  chapter  of  the  Report  of  the  Study  Committee  on  Ministry 
to  the  Campus  has  been  written  with  two  main  objectives  in  mind. 
First,  an  effort  was  made  to  summarize  the  findings  of  the  study  and 
to  point  out  the  implications  of  those  findings  for  United  Methodist 
campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina.   Second,  in  this  first  section 
of  its  report,  the  Study  Committee  has  presented  its  recommendations 
which  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  what  was  found  as  a  result 
of  its  work. 

The  Study  Committee  believes  its  recommendations  are  logically 
sound  and  administratively  feasible.   Together  they  offer  a  new  and 
better  model  for  the  state-wide  campus  ministry  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  for  that 
church  to  step  forward  in  faith  and  to  set  the  pace  for  a  grand  new 
day  for  campus  ministry  throughout  Methodism. 

Making  that  ministry  more  specifically  an  annual  conference 
function  should  bring  it  into  the  mainstream  of  the  total  denominational 
life  of  the  church,  and  should  help  it  justify  its  being  given  a  higher 
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priority  than  it  has  ever  been  given  in  North  Carolina.   The  Study 
Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  believes  deeply  in  that  exciting 
possibility. 
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Chapter  II 
A  RATIONALE  FOR  CAMPUS  MINISTRY 


Introduction 


The  Study  Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  believes  there 
should  be  reasoned  and  logical  justifications  for  the  involvement  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  in  such  a  ministry.   The 
actual  form  and  content  of  that  ministry  will  also  be  partly  deter- 
mined by  the  rationale  established  for  it.   Because  of  that  fact,  a 
special  subcommittee  has  been  asked  to  study  that  problem  and  to  pre- 
pare a  statement  on  it  for  the  members  of  the  two  United  Methodist 
annual  conferences  in  this  state.   This  chapter  is  a  product  of  that 
effort. 


Why  a  Ministry  to  the  Campus 

Theological  Rationale  for  Campus  Ministry 

Paul  writes  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self.  Through  God's  gracious  activity  in  Jesus  Christ  the  created  order 
is  loved  and  placed  in  a  right  relationship  with  its  Creator.   Creation 
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that  was  once  good  but  now  fallen  is  both  judged  and  redeemed  by  God.   And 
though  humanity  may  freely  choose  to  live  as  if  creation  were  not  recon- 
ciled to  God,  God  moves  in  history  to  establish  his  Kingdom  and  gives  to 
all  persons  a  new  creation  in  Christ.   In  Christ  we  are  new  beings. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  provides  for  a  campus  ministry  to  bear 
witness  to  God's  reconciling  love  in  higher  education.   The  church  joins 
with  the  academy  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.   It  celebrates  with  the  univer- 
sity the  goodness  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.   The  created  order  has 
been  placed  in  a  right  relationship  with  God,  and  the  university's  endeavors 
to  know  and  to  understand  all  of  creation  are  but  a  song  of  praise  to 
the  Creator.   There  need  be  no  fear  or  suspicion  of  the  aims  of  education 
when  those  aims  are  to  reveal  the  secrets,  the  mysteries,  and  the  wonders 
of  God's  good  earth.   Higher  education,  when  it  honestly  investigates  the 
world  around  us,  is  an  ally  to  the  church's  pursuit  of  truth.   Harry  Smith 
wrote  as  follows  about  this  in  the  Early  Winter  1976  edition  of  Connexion. 


This  places  reason  in  a  different  order  from  faith  for  though 
both  liberate  persons,  enabling  us  to  become  more  human,  the 
freedom  of  the  liberally  educated  person  is  from  ignorance  and 
parochialism,  from  the  limitation  of  a  particular  age,  upbringing, 
circumstances,  whereas  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  is  from  guilt 
and  anxiety,  from  the  fear  of  death  and  the  desperate  need  to 
save  oneself  ....   Knowing  that  it  is  not  by  our  human  efforts, 
our  scholarly  achievements,  that  we  are  saved,  we  are  freed  to 
accept  and  use  all  the  fruits  of  human  learning. 


Campus  ministry  responds  to  God's  reconciling  love  by  seeking  to  be  a 
community  of  faith  within  higher  education.   As  the  Gibson  Report  of  1967 


1  Harrv  E.  Smith,  "Faith  and  Faithfulness  in  the  Universitv,"  Connexion, 


Early  Winter  1976,  page  6.   Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  author, 
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indicates,  campus  ministry  is  the  church  and  therefore  takes  on  the 
marks  of  the  church.   The  campus  ministry  of  the  United  Methodist  Church 
exists  to  be  the  church  in  places  of  learning.   And  as  the  church  on 
campus  it  cares  for  persons  who  are  involved  in  the  educational  process. 

Campus  ministry  is,  then,  a  worshipping  community.   It  is  a  commun- 
ity of  the  faithful  who  join  together  to  rehearse  their  lives  before  God 
in  liturgy  and  sacrament.   It  is  a  community  that  seeks  to  understand 
both  the  spontaneity  and  the  discipline  of  prayer  for  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  community.   It  offers  the  meat  of  the  Gospel  to  persons 
who  hunger  for  meaning.   Wisdom  literature  teaches  that  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge.   The  worshipping  community  on  campus 
seeks  to  be  a  visible  witness  to  the  source  of  all  knowledge  in  its 
public  worship  of  God. 

As  the  church  on  campus,  the  campus  ministry  also  endeavors  to  be 
a  servant  community.   Jesus  Christ  is  characterized  as  the  person  for 
others,  and  the  community  of  faith  is  a  community  for  others.   The  uni- 
versity houses  persons  who  have  hurts  and  needs.   The  community  of  faith 
reaches  out  to  the  lonely,  to  those  who  are  afraid,  to  those  who  feel  the 
anxiety  of  meaninglessness ,  to  those  who  feel  the  pain  of  injustice. 
It  is  a  ministry  that  cares  for  persons,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  it  seeks 
to  be  a  redemptive  fellowship. 

The  community  of  faith  on  the  campus  is  also  a  learning  community. 
It  is  a  community  distinguished  by  its  desire  to  read  and  know  the  Word 
of  God.   U'illiam  Sloan  Coffin  describes  history  as  God's  "lovers' 
quarrel"  with  the  world.   Campus  ministry  tries  to  understand  itself  and 
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the  world  around  it  in  terms  of  God's  mighty  acts  in  history.   Campus  min- 
istry thus  helps  bring  a  synthesis  of  academic  knowledge  with  religious 
knowledge.   It  is  willing  to  speak  of  revelation,  mystery,  and  wonder  in 
the  halls  of  reason  and  rationality.   It  is  also  willing  to  relate  the 
values  inherent  in  the  Judeo-Christian  pilgrimage  to  the  academic  arena. 
As  a  learning  community,  it  seeks  to  help  students  and  faculty  struggle 
with  questions  of  morality  and  meaning.   And  it  is  willing  to  "live  the 
questions"  and  not  rush  to  often  facile  answers. 

The  church  then  supports  a  community  of  faith  that  responds  to 
God's  reconciling  love  in  worship,  in  service  to  others,  and  by  relating 
God's  word  to  the  life  of  the  university.   The  Gospel  asks  this  community 
to  speak  at  times  a  prophetic  word  of  judgment.   In  areas  like  hiring 
policies,  staff  wage  scales,  and  minority  recruitment,  campus  ministry  tries 
to  uphold  Christ's  vision  of  justice  and  mercy.   And  in  all  matters 
campus  ministry  seeks  to  care  pastorally  for  individuals  with  the  love 
taught  us  by  Christ. 

Historical  Rationale  for  Campus  Ministry 

Methodists  have  always  had  a  strong  intellectual  interest  as  a  denomi- 
nation, beginning  with  the  Wesleys  at  Oxford  University.   "The  Holy  Clubs" 
in  many  ways  were  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  and  represent  a  commitment 
to  a  religious  presence  within  institutions  of  higher  education.   The  Wesley 
Foundation  movement  that  began  in  1913  recognized  "the  importance  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  our  society  and  of  the  crucial  years  of 
decision-making  and  value-information  for  the  increasing  number  of  students 
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involved."  United  Methodists  have  a  long  history  of  involvement  in 
higher  education,  in  terms  of  both  church-related  colleges  and  campus 
ministries. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  also  has  its  own  understanding  of  the 
Christian  message  and  offers  to  higher  education  the  Wesleyan  tradition. 
Thomas  Trotter  has  pointed  out  that  Charles  Wesley's  Kingwood  School 
hymn  seeks,  in  the  midst  of  the  rationalism  of  the  18th  century,  to 
celebrate  the  "reuniting"  of  the  elements  so  long  separated:   knowledge, 
learning,  and  truth  with  vital  piety,  holiness,  and  love.   In  a  time  of 
polarities  with  extreme  rationalism  on  one  side  and  increasing  anti- 
intellectualism  on  the  other,  the  United  Methodist  Church  offers  a 
tradition  that  seeks  to  be  faithful  while  celebrating  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge . 

Ecclesiological  and  Sociological  Rationale 
for  Campus  Ministry 

The  church  is  on  the  campus  to  help  train  future  leaders  of  the 
church.   It  seeks  to  nurture  young  adults  who  are  and  will  be 
taking  leadership  roles  within  the  church. 

Young  adults  are  on  campuses  in  concentrated  numbers  and  are  there- 
fore an  identifiable  population  for  ministry.   As  with  any  specialized 
ministry,  the  United  Methodist  Church  desires  to  work  effectively  with 
young  adults,  helping  them  discover  Christian  community  and  Christian 
nurture.   The  university  remains  a  good  setting  for  finding  young  adults 
and  working  with  them. 
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United  Methodists  provide  a  denominational  ministry  which  will  help 
students  who  come  from  a  United  Methodist  background  to  deal  with  the 
changes  in  their  lives  while  in  school.   As  students  come  into  contact 
with  varied  ideas  and  notions,  they  have  a  church  community  on  campus  that 
is  familiar  and  can  help  them  to  deal  with  these  changes. 

United  Methodists  continue  in  a  denominational  ministry  as  a  way 
to  insure  adequate  funding  for  ministry  in  higher  education.   Specific  denom- 
inational ministries  seem  to  maintain  financial  support  better  than  inter- 
denominational enterprises. 


United  Methodist  Church  Joins  with 
Other  Denominations  in  Ministry  to  the  Campus 


Immensity  of  the  Task 

Just  as  the  church's  mission  to  the  whole  world  is  immense,  so  is  the 
church's  mission  in  and  with  higher  education  immense.   The  university  is  an 
important  and  complex  institution  in  our  society.   Campus  ministry  has 
broadened  its  perspective  of  ministry  and  is  no  longer  only  a  student  mission. 
As  the  National  Campus  Ministry  statement  indicates: 


This  limited  concept  of  campus  ministry  has  expanded  to  include 
a  lively  concern  for  the  whole  campus.   Campus  ministry  has  sought 
involvement  with  the  whole  university  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  in  the  whole  institution.   This  sense  of  mission  led  to 
the  United  Methodist  cooperation  with  other  denominations  in  order 
to  broaden  and  enrich  its  ministry. 


2  National  Commission  on  United  Methodist  Education,  Ministry  on  Campus, 
a  United  Methodist  Mission  Statement  and  Survey  Report  ,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
National  Commission  on  United  Methodist  Higher  Education,  1977,  page  17. 
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The  United  Methodist  Church  and  Ecumenical  Enterprise 

United  Methodists  are  glad  to  join  with  other  Christians  for  the 
sake  of  their  witness  and  service  to  the  academy.   Cooperation  with  other 
campus  ministers  and  ministries  broadens  the  program  and  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Methodist  campus  ministry.   The  credibility  of  the 
Christian  message  is  strengthened  by  the  united  front  that  a  cooperative 
or  ecumenical  ministry  can  provide. 

In  most  college  and  university  settings  denominations  seek  to 
work  together  for  the  mission  of  Christ's  whole  church.   There  is  less 
denominational  rivalry  among  campus  ministry  organizations  than  in  the 
church  at  large.   Students  and  faculty  often  are  not  concerned  with 
denominational  labels. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  has  given  enlightened  and  capable 
leadership  to  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  past.   Although  ecumenical 
ventures  in  campus  ministry  are  presently  in  an  uncertain  stage  of 
development,  United  Methodists  continue  to  affirm  their  desire  to  be 
a  unified  witness  to  God's  Word  in  places  of  higher  learning.   Campuses, 
like  individuals,  need  the  support  of  allied  professionals;  students 
often  see  denominations  simply  as  a  functional  way  to  divide  Christians 
into  some  manageable  groups  and  are  eager  to  work  with  other  denominations, 
Since  the  university  presents  too  large  and  complex  a  parish  for  any 
single  campus  ministry,  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  tasks  facing  campus  ministry,  ecumenical  and  cooperative  models  for 
ministry  are  urged  and  supported. 
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Cooperation  between  the  Two  United  Methodist  Annual 
Conferences  in  North  Carolina 


Statewide  Student  Enrollment  in  Each  Institution 
of  Higher  Education 

The  nature  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  dictates  a  united 
approach  to  campus  ministry  in  this  state.   Any  other  proposal  would  make 
North  Carolina  United  Methodists  poor  stewards  of  their  resources  and 
severely  diminish  the  effectiveness  of  their  ministry. 

North  Carolina  has  over  100  institutions  of  higher  education.   The 
major  state-owned  universities  attract  students  from  all  over  the  state, 
and  these  schools  are  located  in  various  geographical  areas  of  the  state. 
Any  attempt  for  each  annual  conference  in  North  Carolina  to  minister 
solely  to  the  state  institutions  that  fall  within  the  bounds  of  the 
single  conference  would  disregard  the  obvious  complexity  and  size  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina.   The  tasks  before  United  Methodists 
are  too  great  and  the  divisions  too  artificial  to  allow  for  separate  pro- 
grams of  campus  ministry. 


Joint  Support  of  Campus  Ministry 
by  United  Methodist  Annual  Conferences  in  North  Carol ina 


Equitable  sharing  of  money  and  resources  between  the  two  conferences 
for  a  cooperative  campus  ministry  throughout  the  state  must  be  found.   But 
the  problem  of  such  a  joint  ministry  should  not  lead  United  Methodists  in 
North  Carolina  to  rancor  and  competitiveness.   The  Regional 
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Commission  on  Campus  Ministry  in  North  Carolina  began  in  the  1920's, 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  the  degree  of  shared  responsibility  that 
has  emerged.   This  sort  of  sharing  must  continue  and  be  enlarged. 


Limiting  Campus  Ministry  Primarily  to 
Publicly  Supported  Universities 


Through  its  faculty,  institutional  chaplains,  and  close  relation- 
ship to  the  United  Methodist  Church,  the  church-sponsored  college  has 
resources  in  hand  for  ministry  to  its  students.   The  state-owned 
institutions  have  many  fine  Christian  faculty  and  administrators, 
but  they  cannot  properly  provide  religious  nurture  in  the  same  way 
that  a  church-related  school  can. 

The  majority  of  United  Methodist  students  involved  in  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina  are  on  state-supported  campuses.   Although 
these  campuses  provide  varied  resources  for  spiritual  direction  to 
students,  they  do  not  generally  have  church-related  programs  system- 
ically  related  to  them.   The  United  Methodist  Church  must  provide  a 
ministry  to  United  Methodist  students  wherever  they  are.   Ministries 
to  and  with  students  should  be  coordinated  as  much  as  possible 
between  ministries  on  state-supported  and  independent  campuses.   There 
is  a  need  for  a  structure  which  will  facilitate  a  state-wide  student 
ministry.   This  structure  will  need  to  bring  together  students  and 
campus  ministers  from  both  independent  and  public  institutions. 
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Need  for  Exploration  of  Appropriate  Models 
for  Campus  Ministry 


The  church  also  needs  to  explore  appropriate  models  for  less  tra- 
ditional campuses  within  the  state  system,  i_.e_.  -  technical  schools  and 
community  colleges.   The  marked  growth  of  these  institutions  means  that 
United  Methodists  must  struggle  to  find  the  resources  for  ministry  to 
these  newer  schools.   Such  a  ministry  need  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
already  existing  ministries  in  North  Carolina;  neither  should  the  large 
residential  schools  be  the  only  target  for  campus  ministry.   Ministry  on 
community  or  technical  college  campuses  is  often  not  easy,  and  the  church 
must  look  imaginatively  at  staffing  and  programming  models  for  these 
schools  . 


Who  are  the  Parishioners? 

The  care  and  nurture  of  students  is  the  primary  focus  of  campus 
ministry.   It  should  be  expected  that  a  campus  ministry  program  would  pro- 
vide a  ministry  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  within  the  college 
or  university.   Although  students  are  the  primary  focus  of  campus  ministry, 
it  is  crucial  to  see  the  whole  institution  as  a  parish.   Faculty  often  need 
help  in  understanding  their  Christian  vocation  within  their  profession; 
they  are   concerned  with  the  moral  implications  of  their  research  and 
their  teaching.   They  are  also  often  lonely  persons  in  the  midst  of  what 
can  be  a  very  competitive  setting.   Administrators  face  heavy  workloads 
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and  are  burdened  with  the  need  to  satisfy  varied  and  often  conflicting 
needs  and  groups  within  the  university.   Staff  are  sometimes  not  appre- 
ciated or  adequately  rewarded  for  the  service  they  provide  the  univer- 
sity.  At  times  they  need  a  sympathetic  ear  and  a  bold  voice  to  help 
make  their  grievances  known.   And  the  university  as  an  institution 
beckons  for  God's  reconciling  love  as  it  struggles  with  its  own  meaning 
and  purpose. 

The  campus  ministry's  parish  broadens  even  more  when  the  tasks  of 
uniting  the  university  and  the  church  and  the  university  and  the  community 
are  added.   Campus  ministers  have  the  rare  opportunity  to  be  generalists 
among  specialists.   Being  aware  of  a  larger  world  view  can  help  campus 
ministry  bring  wholeness  to  what  is  perhaps  termed  a  "multiversity." 

There  are  many  models  of  campus  ministry,  and  each  of  these  models 
sees  its  clientele  in  a  different  fashion.   The  United  Methodist  Church 
supports  a  campus  ministry  that  imaginatively  seeks  to  bring  wholeness 
where  there  is   division.   It  is  a  ministry  that  takes  seriously  the 
entire  institution  and  refuses  to  minister  to  persons  or  groups  within 
the  university  without  also  ministering  to  the  context  of  their  lives. 
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Chapter  III 

PRESENT  PROGRAMS  OF  UNITED  METHODIST  CAMPUS  MINISTRY 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Introduction 

r 

One  objective  of  this  study  is  to  give  the  members  of  the  two 
annual  conferences  in  North  Carolina  information  on  the  present  in- 
volvement of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  campus  ministry  in  this 
state.   Information  about  these  present  programs  should  provide  the 
annual  conference  leaders  with  the  necessary  knowledge  for  under- 
standing the  extent  and  nature  of  present  commitments  to  a  ministry 
on  the  campuses  of  selected  public  and  independent  colleges  and 
universities  in  North  Carolina.   Such  facts  should  also  give  these 
leaders  a  solid  foundation  for  the  many  very  important  decisions  about 
the  future  of  that  commitment  and  about  the  priority  which  should  be 
assigned  to  it. 

The  information  presented  in  this  chapter  was  obtained  from 
four  main  sources:   (1)  responses  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  each 
United  Methodist  campus  minister  in  North  Carolina  (Appendix  B  of 
this  report);  (2)  reports  and  other  records  available  from  the  files 
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of  the  North  Carolina  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher 
Education  and  Campus  Ministry;  (3)  journals  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences  of  the 
United  Methodist  Church;  and  (4)  government  documents  and  reports  on 
enrollments  in  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina. 

Enrollment  Information 

Enrollment  data  are  presented  for  the  sixteen  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  North  Carolina  where  the  United  Methodist  Church  gives 
either  full  or  partial  financial  support  to  a  campus  ministry  program. 
The  figures  concerning  the  number  of  United  Methodist  students  enrolled 
at  each  of  these  institutions  include,  where  available,  L,1C  informa- 
tion reported  in  the  questionnaire  by  the  local  directors.   However, 
when  the  response  to  that  question  was  omitted  it  was  estimated  that 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  official  enrollments  were  United  Methodists. 
Since  some  of  the  "reported"  figures  were  identified  by  the  respondents 
as  estimates  only,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  Table  I  to  distinguish 
between  "hard  data"  and  estimates  at  this  point. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  is  attempting  to 
provide  special  ministries  to  the  campuses  of  sixteen  institutions  of 
higher  education  at  the  college  and  university  level.   The  latest  enroll 
ment  figures  available  are  for  1976  and  show  that  117,639  (77.3%)  of 
the  total  of  152,271  students  at  four-year  accredited  institutions  are 
at  institutions  where  there  are  United  Methodist  campus  ministries. 
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Of  the  117,639  at  the  sixteen  campuses,  18,840  are  estimated  to  be 
United  Methodists. 

There  are  at  this  time  no  campus  ministry  programs  at  four  public 
universities,  twenty-one  public  community  colleges,  twenty-seven  inde- 
pendent four-year  colleges  and  universities,  and  eight  independent 
two-year  colleges.   However,  it  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  inde- 
pendent institutions  have  relationships  with  religious  denominations 
which  provide  appropriate  ministries  on  their  campuses.   Of  those, 
eight  are  affiliated  with  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Financial  Information 

Members  of  the  two  annual  conferences  involved  in  this  study  have 
expressed  strong  interest  in  the  financial  expenditures  and  the  funding 
sources  for  United  Methodist  campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina.   There- 
fore, the  next  section  of  this  report  will  seek  to  provide  some  answers 
to  the  most  important  questions  which  have  been  raised  about  the  financ- 
ing of  this  ministry.   Attention  is  directed  first  to  the  study  of  expen- 
ditures for  the  eight  fiscal  years  from  1973  through  1979  which  are 
presented  next  in  Table  II. 

Excluding  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1973,  (seven  months 
long  because  of  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year  date) ,  an  analysis  of  Table 
II  shows  that  there  was  a  slight  drop  of  $4,810.37  between  May  31,  1973, 
and  December  31,  1974,  in  the  funds  allotted  to  campus  ministry  by  the  two 
annual  conferences,  followed  by  steady  increases.   From  May  31,  1973,  to 
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December,  1979,  there  was  a  total  increase  of  $80,280.86  or  44.5%;  and, 
even  in  more  recent  years  between  December  31,  1976,  and  December  31, 
1979,  there  was  an  increase  of  $58,606.64  or  22.5%  in  the  funding  of 
campus  ministries  in  this  state. 

Table  III  is  presented  next  to  show  the  sources  from  which  the 
Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry 
received  its  financial  support  for  the  six-year  period  between  May  31, 
1973,  and  December  31,  1977.   Comparable  data  for  1978  and  1979  will 
be  given  as  part  of  a  summary  presented  later  in  Table  VI  for  another 
type  of  analysis. 

Receipts 

Two  conclusions  seem  justified  by  the  data  summarized  in  this 
table.   First,  wise  monetary  practices  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Regional 
Commission  have  added  from  $1,779  (0.8%)  to  $7,537  (3.5%)  of  income 
to  the  annual  budgets  of  the  United  Methodist  campus  ministries  in  North 
Carolina.   The  Commission  is  commended  for  its  excellent  stewardship 
of  annual   conference  funds  and  for  its  highly  efficient  management  of 
the  entire  budgetary  process.   Second,  the  60/40  per  cent  formula  for 
annual  conference  financial  support  of  the  state-wide  campus  ministry 
has  not  been  followed  during  the  period  analyzed  in  Table  III. 

Because  of  the  problem  indicated  by  the  second  conclusion  stated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  a  further  study  of  funding  has  been  made 
in  relation  to  the  1978  and  the  1979  budgets  of  the  thirteen  United 
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Methodist  campus  ministries  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regional 
Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry  in  North 
Carolina.   The  data  for  that  analysis  are  presented  in  Tables  IV  and  V 
which  follow.   The  former  summarizes  the  figures  for  both  the  1978  and 
the  1979  budgets.  The  latter  presents  the  budget  requests  for  those 
two  years  together  with  the  funding  allotments  made  by  the  two  annual 
conferences  for  the  same  periods. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  1978  AND  1979  BUDGET  ALLOCATIONS  TO  LOCAL  CAMPUS  MINISTRIES 
BY  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


Thirteen 
Local 
Campus 
Ministries 


Budget  Allocation  by  Annual  Conference 


1978  Budget  Data 


Program 
Only 


Total 

Allocation 


1979  Budget  Data 


Program 
Only 


Total 
Allocation 


Kith in  NCAC: 


Duke  University 
East  Carolina 
N.C.  Central 
N.C.  State 
Pembroke  State 
U.N.C.  Chapel  Hill 
U.N.C.  Wilmington 


8,205 
3,350 
3,500 
7,800 
1,215 
1,605 
5,305 


8,205 
26,513 

3,500 
25,016 

4,127 
33,843 
5,305 


8,140 
3,350 
3.S00 
7,800 
1,215 
1,605 
5,800 


8,140 
29,860 

5,500 
28,025 

4,396 
37,869 


Total 


|.lU6,S0y 


$31,410 


►117,590 


Within  WNCAC: 

Appalachian  State 
N.C.    A  6  T 
U.N.C.    Charlotte 
U.N.C.    Greensboro 
Western  Carolina 
Winston-Salem  Area 


$  2,292 
1,465 
500 
2,655 
3,175 
3,140 


22,936 
17,424 
8,930 
20,978 
27,919 
22,370 


2,292 
1,465 
500 
2,655 
4,175 
3,140 


26,210 
20,490 
9,000 
24,125 
31,243 
25,392 


Total 

$13,227 

$120,557 

$14,227 

$136,460 

Grand  Total* 

$44,207 

$227,066 

$45,637 

$254,050 

*  The  grand  totals  given  in  this  table  EXCLUDE  the  following  items  from  the  budgets  of  the  Regional 
Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry. 

1978  Grand  Total:  Excludes  $9,384  for  Pensions;  $3,875  for  Group  Life-Health  Insurance;  $6,050  for 
State  Office  Operation;  $1,600  for  Continuing  Education;  and  $642  for  Contingency  Fund.   They  could  not  be 
included  in  Table  IV  because  they  were  not  broken  down  by  local  campus  ministry  budgets. 

1979  Grand  Total:   Excludes  $3,000  for  State  Office  Operation;  $3,050  for  Regional  Commission  Expenses; 
and  $487  for  Contingency  Fund.   As  was  true  for  the  items  in  the  1978  budget,  they  were  not  broken  down 
according  to  local  campus  ministry  budgets. 
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Ill   PRESENT  PROGRAMS 


Table  VI 

SUMMARY  OF  REGIONAL  COMMISSION  FUNDING  REQUESTS 

AND  FUNDING  RESPONSES  BY  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCES  FOR  THE 

1978  AND  THE  1979  FISCAL  YEARS 


NCAC 

WNCAC 

Funding 
Actions 

Area  Campus 
Ministries  Budget 

1978         1979 

Area  Campus 
Ministries  Budget 

Summarized 

1978 

1979 

Funding 
Requests 

$114,577 
(46%) 

$130,914 

(46%) 

$132,190 
(54%) 

$154,398 

(54%) 

Funding  from 
Annual 
Conference 

80,000 
(33%) 

90,000 
(34%) 

162,273 
(67%) 

171,187 
(66%) 

Per  Capita 
Giving  to 
Campus  Ministries 

$   0.38 

$   0.43 

$   0.58 

$   0.61 

The  data  summarized  in  the  two  preceding  tables  show  that  recent 
funding  practices  continue  to  reflect  what  appear  to  be  fundamental 
inequities  in  the  financial  obligations  for  campus  ministries  accepted 
by  the  respective  annual  conferences.   Budget  requests  for  those 
ministries  located  on  the  campuses  of  institutions  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  constitute  46%  of  the 
total  requests  for  the  1978  and  1979  fiscal  years,  while  those  for 
the  programs  located  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  are 
54%  of  the  total  for  the  same  periods.   A  very  different  situation 
exists  with  regard  to  the  funding  of  campus  ministries  by  the  two 
conferences.   Whereas  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  contributes 
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33%  to  34%  of  the  funding  money  for  1978  and  1979,  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Annual  Conference  contributes  67%  and  66%  for  the  same  periods. 

Since  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  has  approxi- 
mately 14%  more  members  than  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference,  an 
analysis  has  been  made  talcing  that  factor  into  account  in  the  finan- 
cial support  given  campus  ministry  by  the  two  judicatories  .   Speaking 
more  precisely,  the  WNCAC  has  approximately  57%  of  the  combined  member- 
ship while  the  NCAC  has  only  43%  of  the  total.  Table  VII  is  presented 
next  to  show  a  summary  of  annual  conference  support  of  ministries  to 
selected  campuses  in  North  Carolina  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Table  VII 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRIES 
BY  THE  TWO  UNITED  METHODIST  ANNUAL  CONFERENCES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
1976  THROUGH  1979 


North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference 

Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference 

Fiscal 
Years 

Number 

of 
Members 

Financial 
Support 

Per 
Capita 

Number 

of 
Members 

Financial 
Support 

Per 
Capita 

1976 

211,550 

$70,000 

$  0.33 

278,757 

$138,390 

$  0.50 

1977 

211,763 

75,000 

0.35 

278,709 

146,633 

0.53 

1978 

*211,763 

80,000 

0.38 

*278,709 

162,273 

0.58 

1979 

*211,763 

90,000 

0.43 

*278,709 

171,187 

0.61 

*  Neither  the  1978  nor  the  1979  membership  was  available  at  the 
time  Table  VII  was  compiled;  therefore,  the  1977  membership  figures  were 
used  as  reasonably  close  approximations  of  the  real  data. 
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On  the  basis  of  Table  VII,  the  annual  conference  differences  in 
the  sppport  of  campus  ministries  through  the  Regional  Commission  on 
Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry  appear  to  be  due  to 
other  factors  than  the  membership  differentials  between  the  two  United 
Methodist  judicatories  in  North  Carolina.   Specifically  the  per 
capita  giving  to  campus  ministry  by  the  North  Carolina  Annual  Con- 
ference for  1976  through  1979  has  been  from  seventeen  (1976)  to  twenty 
(1978)  cents  less  annually  than  that  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference  for  the  four  years  analyzed  at  this  point. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  United  Methodist  annual 
conference  funding  of  campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina  is  an  extremely 
complex  matter.   Several  variables  are  involved  and  consideration 
should  be  given  to  all  of  them  in  the  development  of  a  formula  for 
determining  how  much  each  of  the  two  jurisdictions  should  contribute. 
Following  are  some  of  the  especially  important  factors  to  be  included: 
(1)  priority  given  by  the  respective  annual  conferences  to  the  funding 
of  campus  ministry;  (2)  number  of  United  Methodist  members  in  each 
conference;  and,  (3)  reasonable  criteria  regarding  the  ability  of 
each  of  the  conferences  to  pay.  The  second  and  third  variables  should 
be  considered  together  because  both  the  number  of  members  and  the 
ability  of  individual  members  to  contribute  are  important  determinants 
of  the  annual  conference  ability-to-pay.   Consideration  will  be  given 
to  those  factors  in  the  next  part  of  this  report.   Determination  of 
priority  for  campus  ministry  funding  must  be  related  to  the  total 
conference  program. 
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Both  the  number  of  members  on  record  and  the  individual  incomes 
of  those  members  should  be  considered  in  any  effort  to  establish 
valid  criteria  for  the  determination  of  a  given  annual  conference's 
ability  to  contribute  to  campus  ministry.   Research  limitations  for 
this  study  preclude  the  establishment  of  an  exact  figure  for  the 
individual  incomes  of  United  Methodists  in  North  Carolina;  however, 
accurate  data  are  available  showing  the  per  capita  income  for  each 
county  in  this  state.   One  may  then  establish  a  precise  figure  for 
the  per  capita  income  for  each  of  the  areas  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  annual  conferences  involved  in  this  study.   Since  there  is 
general  agreement  on  the  assumption  that  the  members  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  are  as  a  group  slightly  above  the 
average  in  per  capita  income  in  comparison  with  the  state-wide  level, 
the  use  of  state  income  data  for  this  analysis  is  believed  valid.   Stated 
in  another  way,  the  figures  used  here  are  almost  certain  to  be  lower 
than  the  actual  figures  for  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  this  state; 
therefore,  the  church  is  being  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  this 
part  of  the  study. 

Table  VIII  is  presented  next  to  summarize  the  basic  income  informa- 
tion related  to  the  two  United  Methodist  annual  conferences   in  North 
Carolina. 
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Table  VIII 

PERSONAL  INCOME  DATA  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  COUNTIES 
BY  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  AREAS  FOR  1976* 


Data 

Categories 

Used 


United  Methodist  Annual  Conferences 


NCAC 


WNCAC 


Number  of  Counties 

Number  of  Counties 
above  NC  Per 
Capita  Income 

Total  Income 

Total  Population 

Income  Per  Capita 


56 
9 

113,641,317,000 

2,655,900 
;    5,136 


44 
10 

$16,141,388,000 
2,808,900 

$    5,747 


*  Data  from  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Local  Area  Personal  Income  1971-76,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Volume  6,  Southeast  Region,  August  1978. 

Special  appreciation  is  expressed  to  Professor  Charles  E.  Ratliff, 
Kenan  Professor  of  Economics  and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina,  for  his  valuable  assis- 
tance on  the  compilation  and  analysis  of  Tables  VIII  and  IX. 


Further  analysis  of  personal  income  data  for  North  Carolina  by 
United  Methodist  annual  conference  geographical  areas  is  presented 
next  in  Table  IX. 
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Table  IX 

PERSONAL  INCOME  DATA  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AND  FOR  THE  TWO  UNITED  METHODIST  ANNUAL  CONFERENCES  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FOR  1976 


Amounts  Percentages 


Data 

Analysis  

Categories  NCAC   WNCAC     NC      NCAC   WNCAC    NC 

Total  Income  13.6    16.2    29.8     45.6    54.4    100 

(Billions  of  Dollars) 

Total  Population  2.7     2.8     5.5     49.1     50.9    100 

(Millions) 

Income  Per  Capita       5,136   5,747   5,446     94.3*   105.5*    NA 


*  The  percentage  figures  in  this  line  compare  the  per  capita 
income  of  persons  in  each  of  the  annual  conference  geographical  areas 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  persons  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.   For 
example,  the  per  capita  income  for  the  NCAC  area  is  94.3%  as  high  as 
that  for  the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  the  per  capita  income  for  the 
WNCAC  area  is  105.5%  of  that  for  the  entire  state. 


The  following  two  conclusions  seem  justified  by  the  data  presented 
in  the  two  preceding  tables.   In  the  first  place,  the  individual  income 
level  for  persons  residing  in  the  NCAC  area  is  approximately  90%  as 
high  as  that  for  those  residing  in  the  WNCAC  area  of  North  Carolina. 
This  strongly  supports  the  idea  that  the  differential  in  the  per-member 
ability  to  pay  is  relatively  small  for  the  two  United  Methodist  conferences 
in  the  state. 

In  the  second  place,  the  most  valid  differential  between  the  two 
annual  conferences  in  this  analysis  is  that  related  to  actual  church 
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membership.   It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  any 
formula  to  establish  United  Methodist  annual  conference  funding  for 
campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina  should  allow  for  the  membership 
differential  alone,  thereby  excluding  any  considerations  based  upon 
assumptions  about  the  abilities  of  individual  members  to  pay. 

Analysis  of  the  Questionnaires 

Introduction 

Responses  to  the  study  committee  questionnaire  were  received 
from  nine  of  the  thirteen  United  Methodist  campus  ministries  in  North 
Carolina.   Relatively  recent  changes  in  the  local  directors  of  three 
programs  were  a  serious  handicap  for  the  newer  leadership  in  the 
answering  of  the  types  of  questions  which  were  raised  in  this  part  of 
the  study;  therefore,  no  negative  criticism  is  intended  for  those 
who  did  not  respond.   Nine  representative  responses  were  received  and 
are  considered  valid  bases  for  the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  for 
this  analysis. 

Attention  will  be  directed  in  this  part  of  the  report  to  several 
broader  dimensions  of  campus  ministry.   Analyses  will  be  made  of  such 
factors  as  accountability,  campus  ministry  roles,  and  relationships 
to  the  academic  community.   The  general  characteristics  of  present 
programs  and  the  variable  models  of  ministry  being  used  will  be  addi- 
tional focal  points  for  study. 
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For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  a  copy  of  the  research 
questionnaire  is  included  as  Appendix  B  to  this  report.   Anyone  who 
wishes  is  encouraged  to  examine  the  questions  which  were  asked  as  a 
basis  for  a  better  understnding  of  the  analysis  of  the  responses. 

Accountability 

Lack  of  adequate  accountability  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  for  United  Methodist  campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  present  time.   Lines  of  staff  authority  originate  with  the 
two  annual  conferences  and  proceed  through  the  Regional  Commission  on 
Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  local  campus  ministry.   Substantial  authority  for  the 
administration  of  the  state-wide  program  is  delegated  by  the  annual 
conferences  to  the  Regional  Commission;  however,  the  exercise  of  that 
authority  tends  to  be  focused  upon  funding  allocation  and  personnel 
actions.   Although  committees  from  the  Regional  Commission  have  from 
time  to  time  visited  local  programs  and  have  made  suggestions  for  possible 
improvements,  accountability  procedures  have  not  been  clearly  and 
precisely  established  for  all  the  campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina. 
On  the  contrary,  United  Methodist  campus  ministers  in  the  state  do  not 
seem  at  present  to  be  held  directly  accountable  to  anyone  or  to  any 
agency. 

Absence  of  real  accountability  has  important  implications  both 
for  the  implementation  of  local  programs  and  for  the  provision  of 
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effective  state-wide  leadership.   Local  boards  of  directors  of  United 
Methodist  campus  ministries  now  exercise  almost  complete  control  of 
their  individual  programs.   Although  these  groups  need  ample  authority 
for  meeting  their  unique  individual  needs  in  widely  variable  situa- 
tions, they  also  need  help  and  guidance  in  effective  programming.   In 
other  areas  related  to  administrative  and  funding  procedures  the  local 
boards  need  guidelines  and  policies  which  will  help  them  perform 
more  effectively  for  and  communicate  more  efficiently  with  their 
supporting  agencies.   The  annual  conferences  need  to  assure  the 
effective  stewardship  of  their  considerable  investments  in  campus 
ministry. 

The  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus 
Ministry  has  shown  a  sensitivity  to  the  problem  of  accountability 
through  its  use  of  visiting  committees  and  through  its  requirement  that 
each  local  ministry  submit  an  annual  report.   More  effort  is  needed 
for  the  establishment  of  effective  criteria  of  accountability  and  for 
relating  the  use  of  those  criteria  to  specified  annual  conference 
sources  of  authority. 

Role  of  Campus  Ministry 

Members  of  the  Study  Committee  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  ten  respondents  to  the  questionnaire  placed  special  emphasis 
on  his  or  her  own  individual  Christian  commitment.   One  said  specifically 
that  "...  the  minister  is  first  a  Christian  and  then  a  professional." 
All  stated  one  way  or  another  that,  in  spite  of  the  unique  nature  of  the 
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ministry  to  the  campus,  it  still  required  a  minister.   Another  stated 
that  the  position  of  the  campus  minister  ".  .  .  seems  to  be  one  of 
being  an  energized  youth  director,  but  all  the  skills  needed  in 
being  an  effective  minister  in  a  parish  are  needed."  Most  of  the  res- 
pondents discussed  their  roles  in  terms  of  the  traditional  four  modes 
of  campus  ministry  --  priestly,  prophetic,  pastoral,  and  kingly.   The 
need  to  conduct  worhsip,  the  responsibility  for  being  prophetic  in 
the  academic  community,  the  counseling  of  individual  students,  and  the 
administrative  management  of  local  programs  are  present  in  the  des- 
criptions the  campus  ministers  gave  of  their  roles.   Perhaps  the  unique 
combination  of  capabilities  needed  in  any  ministry  to  the  campus  was 
best  stated  by  the  respondent  who  said  he  felt  a  responsibility  for 
helping  "...  call  into  being  and  to  foster  the  growth  of  an  inten- 
tional community  of  Christians  in  the  campus  setting." 

Relationship  to  the  Academic  Community 

United  Methodist  campus  ministers  in  North  Carolina  vary  greatly 
in  their  views  about  their  respective  relationships  to  the  academic 
communities  in  which  they  work.   Each  tends  to  think  primarily  in 
terms  of  relationships  to  his  or  her  specific  university  or  college 
situation,  rather  than  to  be  concerned  about  relationships  with  state- 
wide higher  education. 

Some  campus  ministers  believe  they  should  be  prophetic  within  the 
academic  setting  where  they  work,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  a  lobbyist 
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for  students  as  well  as  a  sounding  board  for  decision  makers. 
Others  emphasize  their  pastoral  role  and  express  greater  concern  for 
the  academic  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  individual  students 
entrusted  to  their  care.   Still  others  feel  a  responsibility  to  inform 
university  officials  of  their  personal  insights  into  student  needs; 
some  prefer  to  remain  outside  local  power  structures  and  campus 
political  activities.   Although  the  difference  between  the  above 
roles  may  be  more  inferred  than  actual ,  it  is  important  that  the 
United  Methodist  Church  recognize  that  such  differences  may  exist  and 
take  them  into  account  in  the  development  of  program  guidelines  and 
activities. 

Campus  ministers  who  answered  the  questionnaire  for  this  study 
believe  that  college  and  university  administrators  in  North  Carolina 
recognize  the  fact  that  church  programs  of  ministry  to  the  campus 
fulfill  many  valid  needs  of  students  and  are,  therefore,  welcome 
additions  to  the  university  programs  which  operate  in  conjunction 
with  them. 

Analysis  of  Some  Special  Additional  Roles 

There  are  some  additional  roles  which  are  less  complex  than  those 
discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  but  which  are  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  warrant  a  discussion  of  them  at  this  point.   For  example,  campus 
ministers  characteristically  accept  responsibility  for  the  recruitment 
of  students  to  participate  in  United  Methodist  campus  religious  programs, 
All  of  the  directors  of  the  local  ministries  are  fully  aware  of  their 
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special  obligations  to  United  Methodist  students  at  public  institutions 
and  make  special  efforts  to  communicate  that  awareness  to  those 
students.   On  the  other  hand,  those  same  campus  ministers  carefully 
avoid  excessive  emphasis  on  exclusively  United  Methodist  programs  in 
public  colleges  and  universities,  an  approach  which  is  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  attitudes  of  many  students  who  attribute  less  signi- 
ficance to  denominational  lines  of  demarcation. 

Campus  ministers  also  tend  to  be  very  active  in  the  annual  con- 
ferences of  which  they  are  members,  normally  contributing  at  all  levels 
of  conference  administrative  structures  and  programs.   They  serve  as 
valuable  resource  persons  and  strong  leaders  on  conference  committees; 
they  influence  conference  actions  by  the  preparation  of  statements  and 
position  papers  on  important  issues;  they  perform  as  skillful  debaters 
and  effective  advocates  of  controversial  positions  on  the  floor  of  the 
annual  conferences;  and,  perhaps  most  importantly  of  all,  they 
function  as  important  interpreters  of  campus  ministry  to  the  members  of 
the  annual  conferences. 

Another  significant  role  played  by  United  Methodist  campus  minis- 
ters is  that  of  counseling  students.   Although  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  that  area  is  determined  by  many  factors  including  the  extent  and 
quality  of  such  services  provided  by  the  local  educational  institutions 
themselves,  personal  counseling  continues  to  be  one  of  the  major  concerns 
of  campus  ministers.   As  an  expression  of  Christian  concern  for  others, 
this  role  becomes  central  to  campus  ministry  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
serve  in  this  area  of  higher  education.   One  respondent  even  described 
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that  ministry  as  ".  .  .a  community  of  caring  persons  where  personal 
concerns  matter." 

General  Characteristics  of  Present  Programs 

Data  have  been  presented  earlier  in  this  chapter  regarding  student 
enrollments  and  estimated  numbers  of  United  Methodist  students  involved 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  programs  at  each  of  the  sixteen  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  the  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher 
Education  and  Campus  Ministry  in  North  Carolina.   Few  local  campus 
ministers  appear  to  keep  accurate  records  on  student  attendance  at  and 
participation  in  their  programs,  and  that  deficiency  should  be 
corrected.   However,  the  questionnaire  responses  for  this  study  give  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  present  programs  and  provide 
valuable  insights  into  what  is  happening  at  this  time. 

Each  of  the  ten  respondents  reported  that  he  or  she  conducted  at 
least  one  worship  service  each  week  of  the  academic  year.   Most  of 
those  are  held  in  the  local  United  Methodist  facility  and  the  average 
attendance  ranges  from  twenty  to  sixty  persons.   Depending  on  unique 
local  circumstances,  the  above  services  are  held  on  different  days  of 
the  week  and  vary  in  types  of  activities  conducted,  from  very  formal 
Sunday  worship  to  relatively  informal  small  group  devotional s  on 
Wednesday  night.   Most  of  the  local  programs  sponsor  a  church-school 
class  either  on  campus  or  in  a  local  United  Methodist  church.   In 
addition,  most  of  the  ministries  encourage  students  to  participate  in 
the  regular  life  of  the  local  church  through  such  activities  as  singing 
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in  the  choir,  teaching  Sunday  School  classes,  and  attending  worship 
services.   Many  of  the  local  programs  include  at  least  one  inter- 
denominational service  each  semester  or  term  of  the  academic  calendar. 

Although  worship  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  local 
programs,  recreation,  education,  and  personal  relationships  also 
figure  significantly  in  the  work  of  the  campus  minister.   Some  local 
groups  provide  recreational  facilities,  several  participate  in  the 
college  or  university  intramural  sports  competitions,  and  others  organize 
recreational  activities  off  the  campus  from  time  to  time.   Funding  for 
the  third  type  of  activity  is  normally  arranged  entirely  on  a  local 
basis  with  each  participant  assuming  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
cost  of  individual  participation. 

Educational  activities  which  include  a  Christian  perspective  often 
are  prominent  in  local  programming  activities.   Seminars,  retreats, 
visiting  speakers,  dramatic  presentations,  music,  film  programs,  and 
dance  are  indications  of  the  wide  variety  of  educational  techniques 
being  employed.   Topics  used  in  these  sessions  in  recent  years  by 
United  Methodist  campus  ministers  have  ranged  from  freshman  orientation 
to  South  Africa  to  liturgical  dance  to  church  history. 

United  Methodist  groups  often  work  in  ecumenical  programs  on  the 
local  campuses  and  cooperate  with  other  student  organizations  in  a  wide 
variety  of  community  service  activities.   Many  excellent  things  have 
been  accomplished  through  local  churches,  social  service  organizations, 
and  governmental  agencies,  giving  students  rewarding  personal  experiences 
and  helping  them  understand  better  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
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Student  participation  in  program  planning  varies  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another,  ranging  from  one  situation  in  which  such  involve- 
ment is  minimal  to  another  in  which  primary  program  development  respon- 
sibility resides  in  a  campus  ministry  student  council.   Responses  to 
this  question  indicated  that  several  factors  normally  determined  the 
degree  of  student  involvement  in  programming  activities.   Among  these 
are  the  quality  and  interest  of  students,   institutional  attitudes, 
and  the  operating  style  of  the  local  director. 

Money  for  additional  programming  and  for  staff  support  was  by 
far  the  greatest  need  felt  by  campus  ministers  who  responded  to  that 
item.   In  some  instances,  specific  staff  needs  were  listed;  in 
others  there  was  simply  a  general  indication  that  one  or  two  staff 
additions  would  make  possible  major  expansions  of  highly  significant 
program  activities . 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  presented  important  facts  about  the  United 
Methodist  campus  ministry  programs  in  North  Carolina.   The  names  and 
locations  of  individual  programs  have  been  given,  enrollments  of 
United  Methodist  students  in  those  programs  have  been  estimated,  and 
the  financial  investments  in  those  programs  have  been  specified.   Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  funding  of  campus  ministry  by  the 
respective  annual  conferences  in  the  state. 
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Of  the  117,639  students  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
where  the  North  Carolina  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Con- 
ferences are  presently  giving  financial  support  to  special  ministries 
to  the  campuses,  18,840  are  estimated  to  be  United  Methodists.   Accurate 
figures  are  not  available  on  the  number  of  those  students  who  actually 
participate  in  the  activities  of  the  local  campus  ministries;  neither 
are  there  valid  data  on  how  many  students  take  part  in  the  programs  and 
services  of  United  Methodist  churches  located  near  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  state,  either  in  addition  to  or  instead  of 
established  campus  ministries. 

For  the  1978-79  academic  year  there  are  sixteen  public  universi- 
ties, twenty-one  community  colleges,  thirty  independent  colleges  and 
universities,  and  eight  independent  two-year  colleges  in  North  Carolina. 
Of  those,  the  United  Methodist  Church  is  contributing  substantial 
financial  support  to  special  ministries  on  the  campuses  of  thirteen 
public  and  three  independent  institutions  of  higher  education,  that  is, 
sixteen  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-five.   Of  the  fifty-nine  remaining 
colleges  and  universities,  seven  are  affiliated  with  the  United 
Methodist  annual  conferences  in  North  Carolina  directly  and  another  with 
the  United  Methodist  Church  at  large.   Twenty-one  of  the  remaining 
fifty-one  are  community  colleges,  and  twenty-seven  are  independent 
colleges  or  universities  with  various  degrees  of  relationship  with  re- 
ligious denominations  other  than  United  Methodist.   Some  thought  should 
be  given  to  what  obligations,  if  any,  the  two  annual  conferences  in 
North  Carolina  may  have  for  ministries  to  the  fifty-nine  institutions 
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not  now  being  served  by  the  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher 
Education  and  Campus  Ministry. 

For  the  eight  fiscal  years  beginning  with  May  31,  1973,  and  ending 
with  the  current  year  on  December  31,  1979,  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  North  Carolina  increased  its  funding  for  ministry  to  the 
campuses  through  the  Regional  Commission  from  $180,306.14  to  $260,587 
annually,  approximately  forty- five  per  cent.   For  1979,  the  NCAC 
allotted  $90,000  (54.5°o)  and  the  WNCAC  allotted  $171,187  (65.7)  to 
exceed  the  requested  funding  by  $600.   Two  serious  problems  have 
emerged  from  this  study  of  financing  as  needing  the  special  attention 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina:   (1)  the  establishment 
of  equitable  joint  funding  commitments  by  each  of  the  annual  con- 
ferences, and  (2)  the  strengthening  of  funding  for  local  programs  in 
comparison  with  administrative  and  personnel  expenditures. 

Questionnaire  responses  showed  rather  dramatically  that  the 
campus  ministers  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina 
function  in  a  wide  variety  of  roles,  and  by  doing  so  adjust  admirably 
to  the  unique  elements  of  their  local  situations. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  outstanding  deficiency  which  became 
obvious  during  the  course  of  the  analysis  of  the  questionnaires  was 
that  related  to  accountability.   Lines  of  authority  are  vague  and  poorly 
administered,  management  techniques  are  often  lax  regarding  enforce- 
ment elements,  and  reporting  procedures  are  very  casual. 
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Conclusions 

As  a  group  the  United  Methodist  campus  ministers  in  North  Carolina 
are  performing  in  an  outstanding  manner.   They  identify  and  articulate 
their  roles  well;  they  show  excellent  imagination  in  the  development  of 
local  programs  of  real  significance;  they  use  shrewd  ingenuity  to 
overcome  problems  created  by  lack  of  adequate  financial  support;  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  they  show  exceptional  dedication  to  their 
difficult  and  complex  missions.   Largely  because  of  them  the  United 
Methodist  annual  conferences  in  this  state  get  a  lot  in  return  for  each 
dollar  they  spend  on  their  ministries  to  the  campuses.   The  management 
of  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Regional  Commission  is  outstanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  serious  weaknesses  have  been  uncovered  by  this 
study  of  the  present  campus  ministry  programs  financed  by  the  United 
Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina.   In  summarizing  the  major  deficiencies 
at  this  point,  a  special  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
negativism  which  might  create  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  fine  total 
program  now  being  conducted.   Rather,  the  emphasis  will  be  upon  the 
identification  and  clarification  of  the  problems  so  that  they  may  be 
corrected  more  readily.   Specific  recommendations  which  grew  out  of 
these  conclusions  have  already  been  presented  in  Chapter  I  of  this  report. 

First,  the  policies  and  procedures  for  the  joint  funding  of  United 
Methodist  campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina  are  at  a  critical  stage,  both 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  money  being  provided  and  with  respect  to 
the  relative  support  allocated  by  each  of  the  annual  conferences.   This 
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problem  is  even  more  dramatic  and  more  serious  in  the  ecumenical  campus 
ministries  to  which  the  two  judicatories  are  presently  committed. 

Second,  local  and  state-wide  accountability  in  campus  ministry 
is  a  crucial  concern.   Effective  lines  of  responsibility  must  be 
clearly  identified  and  carefully  stated,  reporting  standards  and  pro- 
cedures must  be  improved,  standards  of  strict  financial  accountability 
must  be  instigated,  local  boards  of  directors  must  be  made  accountable 
to  appropriate  church  agencies,  and  the  directors  of  local  campus 
ministries  must  be  included  in  regular  United  Methodist  annual  confer- 
ence reporting  and  accountability  procedures. 

Fianlly,  campus  ministry  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  and  mission  of  each  United  Methodist  annual  conference  in 
North  Carolina.   Unfortunately  this  area  of  the  church's  responsibility 
presently  seems  to  many  observers  to  be  clearly  regarded  as  no  more 
than  a  relatively  unimportant  peripheral  area  of  concern  of  the 
conference  hierarchies.   On  the  contrary,  ministry  to  the  campuses  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina  is  a  very  important 
and  highly  significant  mission  which  should  be  given  a  much  higher 
priority  than  it  now  seems  to  have. 
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Introduction 


A  study  of  the  role  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  a  ministry 
to  the  campuses  of  institutions  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina 
should  examine  both  the  present  models  which  are  being  used  to  fulfill 
that  role  and  the  current  trends  which  may  have  important  implications 
for  the  development  of  future  models.   In  view  of  that  fact,  this 
chapter  of  the  report  will  seek  first  to  identify  the  essential 
features  of  the  thirteen  present  programs  so  as  to  understand  their 
plans  of  organization,  their  styles  of  operation,  and  their  unique 
features  if  there  are  any.   An  attempt  will  then  be  made  to  identify 
any  trends  with  respect  to  the  future  of  United  Methodist  campus 
ministry  in  North  Carolina. 

The  focal  points  of  this  study  on  models  and  trends  are  the  organi- 
zational structures,  the  operational  styles,  and  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures used  in  United  Methodist  campus  ministry  in  this  state.   The 
first  part  of  the  chapter  will  summarize  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
sections  which  sought  information  about  the  present  models  of  campus 
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ministry.   The  second  part  will  examine  some  of  the  ideas  regarding 
possible  future  trends  which  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  study.   When 
other  sources  of  information  are  available  for  the  non-reporting  minis- 
tries, that  knowledge  will  be  used  in  this  report. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Models  and  Trends  has  prepared  an  analysis 
of  the  nine  questionnaires  which  were  completed  and  returned  on  time. 
Although  four  reports  are  missing  from  the  summary  because  unique  local 
problems  precluded  their  being  returned  promptly,  the  nine  which  are 
used  here  are  sufficiently  representative  to  cover  adequately  all  the 
models  now  being  used.   It  is  believed  that  the  absence  of  four  reports 
from  the  analysis  does  not  significantly  weaken  this  part  of  the  study. 
The  information  on  the  nine  reported  programs  of  ministry  to  the  campus 
are  made  available  for  further  study  as  Appendix  C  of  this  report. 

Present  Program  Models 

The  thirteen  campus  ministries  presently  funded  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  two  United  Methodist  annual  conferences  function  under  what  may  be 
accurately  characterized  as  a  state-wide  model.   Within  that  broad  category, 
three  local  models  are  used:   (1)  United  Methodist  director-board  model, 
(2)  ecumenical  director-board  model,  and  (5)  cooperative  United  Religious 
Ministries  model.   Although  its  structure  and  style  of  operation  may  vary 
from  campus  to  campus,  another  model  is  widely  used  without  any  real 
relationship  to  the  state-wide  Regional  Commission  programs.   That  fourth 
type  may  be  characterized  as  the  independent  college-university  model. 
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Attention  will  be  focused  in  the  following  sections  of  this 
chapter  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  five  models  identified  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  --  state  wide  United  Methodist  director-board, 
local  United  Methodist  director-board,  ecumenical  director-board, 
cooperative  United  Religious  Ministry,  and  independent  college-university. 

State-Wide  Model 

Two  variations  of  this  model  have  been  studied  closely  by  the 
Committee:   (1)  that  currently  used  by  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference, 
and  (2)  the  state  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education 
and  Campus  Ministry  found  in  North  Carolina.   The  two  models  are  ana- 
lyzed here  as  representative  of  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  available 
to  United  Methodist  annual  conferences  for  ministry  to  the  campus. 
In  one  case,  the  state-wide  program  is  the  responsibility  of  a  single 
annual  conference  and  is  administered  directly  by  that  body.   In  the 
other  case,  the  state  role  is  performed  jointly  by  two  annual  conferences 
which  share  both  funding  and  administrative  responsibilities. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  other  state-wide  models  because 
it  is  believed  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  structures  offer  an 
adequate  range  of  potential  state  structures. 

Virginia  Model .   As  indicated  already,  this  is  a  single  annual 
conference  model  for  a  state-wide  structure.    Campus  ministry  is  one 
of  the  several  concerns  of  an  Associate  Director  of  Adult  Ministries  in 


1  The  Study  Committee  is  especially  indebted  to  the  Reverend  Manuel 
Wortman  for  his  study  and  his  detailed  report  on  this  model, 
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the  Virginia  Annual  Conference  Council  on  Ministry.   The  Associate 
Director,  as  the  staff  person  for  a  Conference  Board  of  Higher  Education 
and  Ministry,  has  direct  responsibility  to  the  conference  support  agency, 
as  well  as  indirect  and  consultative  responsibility  to  campus  ministry 
itself.   The  special  ministry  is  viewed  as  a  part  of  a  larger  conference 
ministry  which  includes  both  adult  and  young  adult  programming. 

Authority  originates  with  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference  and  is 
expressed  through  three  channels:   (1)  The  Wesley  Foundation,  Incorporated, 
on  matters  of  property  and  facilities;  (2)  the  Division  of  Campus 
Ministry  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Ministry;  and 
(3)  the  local  campus  ministry  board  of  directors. 

All  campus  ministry  properties  are  held  in  trust  by  the  Wesley 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  which  in  turn  is  held  responsible  both  for 
capital  maintenance  and  for  assuring  that  all  properties  are  fully 
insured.   Functionally,  the  local  boards  of  directors  of  campus  ministry 
advise  and  assist  the  annual  conference  trustees  on  all  capital 
maintenance. 

The  Division  of  Campus  Ministry  under  the  Conference  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  Ministry  is  responsible  both  for  the  overall  super- 
vision of  the  local  ministries  and  for  the  coordination  of  campus 
ministry  program  development  throughout  the  state.   Two  primary  adminis- 
trative techniques  are  used  in  the  discharge  of  those  functions:   (1)  an 
annual  program  report  which  is  required  of  each  local  campus  minister, 
and  (2)  triennial  visits  by  representatives  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  Ministry  to  each  local  campus  ministry. 
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The  members  of  local  boards  of  directors  of  campus  ministry  are 
elected  by  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference  and  are  accountable  to  that 
body  on  matters  of  personnel,  programming,  financing,  and  facility 
management.   Local  boards  are  responsible  for  the  funding  of  their 
specific  ministries.   For  1978,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  funding 
of  local  ministries  came  from  the  annual  conference,  while  one-third 
came  from  private  local  resources.   Also  in  1978  campus  ministries 
received  approximately  22%  of  the  expected  receipts  for  all  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference,  i.e. ,  six  United  Methodist 
colleges  received  78%  and  campus  ministry  received  22%. 

No  organic  ties  exist  between  United  Methodist  campus  ministers 
who  serve  at  the  discretion  of  the  Virginia  Annual  Conference  and 
chaplains  who  serve  at  the  discretion  of  a  United  Methodist  college 
president . 

The  Bishop  and  his  cabinet  together  with  the  Conference  Division 
of  Campus  Ministry  play  strong  advisory  roles  at  both  local  and  state 
levels,  including  the  appointments  of  pastors  to  churches  which  are 
located  near  both  public  and  independent  colleges  and  universities. 

North  Carolina  Model .   For  several  years  the  two  United  Methodist 
annual  conferences  in  North  Carolina  have  used  a  model  involving  the 
joint  control  and  management  of  a  single  state-wide  program  of  campus 
ministry  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regional  Commission  on  Christian 
Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry.   The  two-conference  administrative 
model  operated  for  many  years  under  the  executive  management  of  a 
state-wide  director;  however,  several  years  ago  the  executive  position 
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was  discontinued  and  the  entire  administrative  responsibility  was  placed 
with  the  Regional  Commission.   Operational  recommendations  regarding 
procedures  and  policies  normally  originate  with  one  of  the  four  standing 
committees  of  the  commission:   the  Executive  Committee,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Personnel  Committee,  and  the  Facilities  Committee.   In 
addition  to  broad  responsibilities  in  the  areas  of  communication  and 
policy  development,  the  Regional  Commission  also  became  an  administrative 
agent  for  campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina  which  involved  decisions 
on  building  maintenance,  personnel  salary  scales,  and  fund  raising. 

In  effect,  the  two  United  Methodist  annual  conferences  in  North 
Carolina  are  responsible  for  both  the  general  guidance  and  the  detailed 
management  of  personnel  matters  related  to  campus  ministry.   This  means 
essentially  that  the  conferences  delegated  to  the  Regional  Commission 
full  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  United  Methodist  campus  ministry 
in  North  Carolina. 

No  formal  relationship  exists  between  the  Regional  Commission  on 
Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus  Ministry  and  the  boards  or 
commissions  of  higher  education  and  ministry  of  the  two  annual  conferences 
in  the  state.   Accountability  standards  and  procedures  have  either  been 
very  poor  or  non-existent. 

Local  Models 

United  Methodist  Director  -  Board  Model .   This  is  the  typical  model 
presently  used  by  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  for  local 
campus  ministry  programs.   Individuals  are  nominated  for  membership  on 
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the  local  boards  of  directors  through  the  annual  conference  nominating 
committees  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  local  board,  and  are  approved 
by  the  annual  conference. 

Primary  responsibility  and  authority  for  the  administration  of 
individual  campus  ministries  are  delegated  to  the  local  boards  of 
directors  by  the  Regional  Commission.   Program  decisions  are  handled 
largely  by  local  boards.   Decisions  about  personnel  matters,  staff 
selection,  and  facilities  are  shared  by  the  local  boards  and  the 
Regional  Commission.   Remuneration  is  essentially  decided  by  the 
latter. 

The  guidelines  stated  above  are  flexible  practices  rather  than 
precise  procedures  established  either  by  local  or  state-wide  directives. 
For  example,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  a  local  campus  ministry  last 
year,  the  local  board  set  up  its  own  search  committee,  conducted  its 
own  search,  decided  on  the  replacement,  and  informed  the  Regional  Com- 
mission of  its  action  without  any  request  for  "approval"  at  either  the 
annual  conference  or  the  state  level.   Some  concern  has  been  expressed 
about  this  type  of  action. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  local  campus  ministry 
boards  of  directors  have  usually  functioned  well  and  have  characteris- 
tically shown  both  excellent  judgment  and  great  wisdom  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  individual  programs.   Their  stewardship  of  money  has 
been  excellent;  however,  they  have  been  limited  in  their  programming 
activities  and  in  their  financial  resources.   Accountability  standards 
and  requirements  have  also  been  weak. 
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Ecumenical  Director-Board  Model .   The  operational  style  for  this 
type  of  program  closely  resembles  that  presented  in  the  preceding 
section  under  the  "United  Methodist  Director-Board  Model."  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  ecumenical  approach 
operates  through  a  local  board  whose  members  represent  two  or  more 
denominational  groups  and  whose  funding  comes  from  one  or  more  denomi- 
nations in  addition  to  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

For  example,  the  Cooperative  Christian  Ministry  in  Higher  Education, 
Incorporated,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  functions 
under  a  local  board  of  directors  of  twenty-five  members:   the  director, 
plus  twenty-four  persons  from  the  three  supporting  denominations  and 
distributed  as  follows  --  United  Methodist,  11  and  10  in  alternating 
years  for  a  total  of  either  10  or  11;  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  11  and  10  in  alternating  years  for  a  total  of  10  or  11;  and 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  3  members  each  year  for  a  total  of  3. 
The  grand  total  will  be  24  each  year.   For  the  1979  fiscal  year  of  the 
UNCC  Campus  Ministry,  the  United  Methodist  Church  allocated  $9,000 
with  an  expected  comparable  allocation  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S., 
and  a  substantially  smaller  amount  of  less  than  $500  from  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.   A  similar  joint  program  is  being  supported  on 
the  campus  of  Duke  University. 

This  type  of  campus  ministry  operates  in  a  manner  very  much  like 
that  used  for  the  United  Methodist  Director-Board  Model;  however,  the 
appointment  of  board  members  is  shared  with  other  denominations  and 
financial  support  is  given  by  other  denominations.   Accountability  to 
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the  several  denominations  remains  weak  and  support  problems  tend  to 
be  more  prevalent  than  those  in  the  United  Methodist  model. 

The  ecumenical  ministries  at  UNCC  and  Duke  University  have  worked 
reasonably  well  over  the  years,  and  the  Study  Committee  believes  a 
strong  effort  should  be  made  by  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  North 
Carolina  to  continue  in  this  direction.   In  spite  of  some  frustrating 
experiences  with  joint  ministries  in  the  past,  the  model  has  potential 
values  which  should  be  identified  and  developed  in  the  future.   Such 
an  approach  is  believed  consistent  with  student  attitudes  which  tend 
to  play  down  denominational  concerns,  as  well  as  with  church  demands  for 
the  development  of  more  economical  ways  for  conducting  ministries  to 
campuses . 

Cooperative  United  Religious  Ministries  Model .   In  North  Carolina 
the  Regional  Commission  on  Christian  Higher  Education  and  Campus 
Ministry  is  presently  contributing  $500  per  year  to  the  United 
Religious  Ministries  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte.   The  Director  of  the  Cooperative  Christian  Ministry  in 
Higher  Education,  Incorporated,  participates  in  this  program  on  an 
equal  basis  with  several  other  denominational  groups,  with  no  special 
authority  or  responsibility  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
Methodist  Church  contributes  approximately  20%  of  the  total  budget  for 
the  United  Religious  Ministries  at  UNCC. 

The  program  presentely  operates  under  the  direction  of  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  UNCC  Department  of  Religious  Studies  who  happens 
to  be  an  ordained  United  Methodist  minister  in  the  Western  North  Carolina 
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Annual  Conference.   There  is  a  United  Religious  Ministries  Council 
which  resembles  closely  in  its  functions  the  local  board  of  a  United 
Methodist  campus  ministry.   Members  are  appointed  to  the  council  by 
their  respective  denominations.   At  the  present  time,  the  following 
church  groups  are  actively  participating  in  this  cooperative  program: 
United  Methodist,  Southern  Baptist,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  Roman 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Christian  Science,  Unitarian,  Friends,  Moravian, 
and  others.   Any  loosely  defined  "recognized  religious  group"  on  the 
campus  at  UNCC  may  attend  meetings  of  the  council  and  may  participate 
in  any  of  the  cooperative  activities  of  the  United  Religious  Ministries. 
This  program  in  Charlotte  may  be  one  of  the  most  "ecumenical" 
activities  of  any  of  the  campus  ministries  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  North  Carolina. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  United  Religious  Ministries  at  UNCC, 
many  interdenominational  activities  are  having  a  significant  impact 
on  the  campus  of  that  and  neighboring  institutions.   Easter  sunrise 
services,  conferences  on  hunger,  interdenominational  sharing  of  signi- 
ficant denominational  worship  ceremonies  and  celebrations,  and  com- 
munity improvement  projects  conducted  by  UNCC  students  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Baptist  Student  Union  are  examples  of  a  rich  and  varied 
program  of  activities  being  conducted  under  United  Religious  Ministries 
leadership  in  the  Charlotte  area.   Many  local  ministers  and  denominational 
leaders  make  significant  voluntary  contributions  to  these  activities. 
The  university  itself  has  consistently  given  strong  ideational  and  policy 
support  to  United  Religious  Ministries,  and  many  university  staff 
persons  play  important  roles  in  the  program  at  various  levels. 
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Independent  Col lege -University  Model .   There  are  two  independent 
private  universities,  twenty-eight  private  four-year  colleges,  and 
eight  two-year  independent  colleges  in  North  Carolina.   As  indicated 
earlier  in  this  report,  Wake  Forest  University  and  Salem  College  are 
included  in  the  United  Methodist  campus  ministry  program  in  the 
Winston-Salem  area,  while  Duke  University  receives  partial  United 
Methodist  financial  support  for  its  ecumenical  ministry.   There  are 
seven  United  Methodist  colleges  related  directly  to  the  two  annual 
conferences  in  North  Carolina  and  an  eighth,  Bennett  College  in 
Greensboro,  has  many  important  relationships  to  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  United  Methodist  Church  at 
large.   All  eight  of  these  institutions  maintain  programs  of  ministry 
to  their  students  and  staff  members. 

Many  of  the  independent  colleges  and  universities,  including 
those  affiliated  with  the  United  Methodist  Church,  participate  in 
two  types  of  campus  ministries:   (1)  an  internal  program  conducted 
and  financed  by  the  institution  and  directed  by  an  individual  often 
identified  as  the  "College  Chaplain,"  and  (2)  an  external  program 
conducted  and  financed  by  a  nearby  United  Methodist  congregation. 

Davidson  College  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  model.   With  an 
enrollment  of  1348  full-time-equivalent  students  at  that  institution 
in  the  1978-79  academic  year,  250  (18.0%)  have  indicated  they  are 
United  Methodists.   Since  some  students  are  reluctant  tc  state 
their  religious  preferences  at  any  time,  that  number  is  believed  to  be 
slightly  lower  than  the  actual  figure;  however,  it  is  probably  no  more 
than  ten  students  short.   On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  current  academic 
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year,  the  Davidson  United  Methodist  Church  invited  all  of  the  250 
Methodist  students  individually  by  letter  to  a  church-wide  dinner  and 
a  rough  count  showed  that  over  one  hundred  were  present.   The  church 
has  set  aside  and  furnished  a  student  lounge  in  its  education  building 
which  is  open  to  all  Davidson  College  students,  not  United  Methodists 
alone,  for  study  and  fellowship.   A  student  class  meets  in  the  lounge 
each  Sunday  of  the  academic  year  for  pastries,  coffee,  and  discussion. 
Davidson  students  attend  worship  services,  work  with  the  Methodist 
Youth  Fellowship,  teach  Sunday  School  classes  for  children  and  youth, 
and  work  with  the  children's  choir.   Approximately  half  the  choir  is 
composed  of  college  women  and  men  who  add  much  to  the  musical  program 
of  the  church  by  their  fine  voices;  a  student  assists  the  minister 
regularly  in  the  morning  worship.   Many  college  youth  also  develop  close 
personal  ties  with  individual  church  members  who  invite  them  into  their 
homes  for  meals  and  fellowship.   Many  non-Methodists  are  involved  in 
the  programs  at  the  Davidson  United  Methodist  Church,  and  the  minister 
works  in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  college's  religious  life. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  100  (40%)  of  the  Methodist  students 
at  the  college  participate  in  the  programs  of  the  Davidson  United 
Methodist  Church  to  a  significant  extent  each  year,  and  the  average 
student  attendance  at  Sunday  worship  services  at  the  church  ranges 
from  forty  to  fifty  young  men  and  women.   Something  very  special  seems  to 
be  happening  at  Davidson  both  for  United  Methodist  students  and  for  the 
Davidson  United  Methodist  Church. 
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Davidson  College  has  also  developed  an  outstanding  religious 
ministry  to  its  students,  faculty,  and  staff.   United  Methodists  in 
all  these  categories  participate  in  the  campus  program  and  profit  a 
great  deal  for  doing  so.   The  basic  strength  of  the  college  ministry 
facilitates  the  additional  efforts  made  by  the  Davidson  United 
Methodist  Church. 

The  United  Methodist  Church  in  North  Carolina  might  be  wise  to 
take  note  of  above  types  of  programs  at  independent  colleges  and 
perhaps  even  to  try  to  learn  something  from  them  about  ministry  to  the 
campus . 


Trends^ 


Introduction 

Along  with  its  continuing  efforts  to  clarify  and  perfect  the 
operational  models  for  its  ministry  to  the  campus,  the  United  Methodist 
Church  in  North  Carolina  should  always  be  both  aware  of  and  sensitive 
to  the  general  elements  of  those  programs,  and  especially  to  the  emer- 
gence of  special  inclinations  and  new  directions  for  the  future.   The 
following  section  of  this  report  will  attempt  to  hold  up  some  of  the 
most  important  of  those  trends. 


2  Special  appreciation  is  expressed  for  the  help  given  the  Sub- 
committee on  Models  and  Trends  at  this  point  by  the  Reverend  Manuel  D. 
Wortman,  Director  of  the  Wesley  Foundation  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.   His  ideas  were  communicated  to  the  Study 
Committee  in  the  form  of  A  Thinking  Paper,  dated  January  10,  1978. 
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Higher  Education  and  the  United  Methodist  Church 

As  expressed  in  the  earlier  chapter  on  the  rationale  for  campus 
ministry,  the  United  Methodist  Church  takes  the  position  that  to  be 
complete  the  human  search  for  truth  must  include  both  reason  and  faith. 
At  the  risk  of  oversimplifying  that  relationship,  one  dimension  of 
truth  must  include  the  everlasting  search  for  knowledge  which  will 
remain  firm  in  the  face  of  both  a  rapidly  expanding  reservoir  of  infor- 
mation and  a  constantly  improving  arsenal  of  rational  or  logical 
systems  of  analysis.   On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  search  for  knowl- 
edge and  wisdom  must  also  include  a  dimension  of  faith  which  goes 
beyond  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  human  mind  and  which  seeks  to 
give  significance  and  meaning  to  the  products  of  the  mind.   Dr.  F. 
Thomas  Trotter,  Executive  Director  of  the  United  Methodist  Board  of 
Higher  Education  and  Ministry,  has  caught  the  essence  of  the  relation- 
ship between  reason  and  faith  when  he  spoke  of  "the  intellectual  love 
of  God."3 

As  a  community  of  faith  in  a  broader  academic  community,  United 
Methodist  campus  ministry  seems  to  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  help 
faith  play  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  human  search  for  wisdom 
and  truth.   Although  campus  ministry  is  not  the  only  agent  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  goal,  it  does  have  many  important  contributions  to  make 
to  the  effort. 


3  F.  Thomas  Trotter,  "Why  Is  the  Church  in  Higher  Education?"  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Ministry,  The  United  Methodist  Church , 
Office  of  Information  and  Publications,  July  1974,  p.  4. 
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New  Models  and  Styles  of  Campus  Ministry 

Although  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  have 
always  served  substantial  numbers  of  non-resident  or  commuter  students, 
several  events  have  emerged  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century  which  have  caused  a  major  acceleration  of  that  trend.   Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  those  has  been  the  community  college  movement 
which  has  taken  college  parallel  and  technical  programs  into  hundreds 
of  local  communities.   Twenty-one  of  those  institutions  were  created 
in  North  Carolina  alone  in  the  decade  between  1960  and  1970.   Another 
factor  has  been  the  development  of  the  essentially  urban  universities 
in  the  larger  population  centers.   Three  such  institutions  have  been 
organized  in  North  Carolina  since  1950.   The  Reverend  Manuel  D. 
Wortman  noted  this  trend  in  his  paper  to  the  Study  Committee  in  the 
following  statement. 


Some  blurring  of  the  boundaries  between  the  tradi- 
tionally isolated  residency  college  and  the  larger  society 
has  occurred,  so  that  we  live  in  a  learning  society  where 
higher  education  is  increasingly  accessible  and  diverse 
.  .  .  .   Campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina  will  have  to 
discover  both  on  campus  and  off  campus  styles.   (Page  2.) 


Suggestions  for  the  Future 

With  the  approval  of  the  chairperson  for  the  Subcommittee  on 
Models  and  Trends,  the  Director  of  the  Study  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus 
requested  the  Reverend  Manual  D.  Wortman  to  serve  as  a  special  resource 
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person  for  that  group.   In  addition  to  the  excellent  ideas  already 
cited  in  this  chapter  of  the  report,  Mr.  Wortman  suggested  ten  imagina- 
tive directions  and  trends  for  the  future  in  the  United  Methodist 
campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina.   These  "several  concrete  suggestions' 
were  as  follows: 


a.  Continuation  of  most  of  the  current  ministries, 
with  a  serious  look  at  ecumenical  prospects. 

b.  Experimentation  with  regional  directors  for  work 
with  local  churches  and/or  church  people  in  and  around 
community  colleges. 

c.  Explorations  with  and  facilitation  of  campus  ministry 
by  near-campus  churches,  and  special  attention  to  the  personnel 
appointments  made  there. 

d.  Specialized  staff  persons  traveling  to  different 
locations  to  work  on  particular  problems;  for  example,  special- 
ists in  career  planning,  organizational  development,  pre- 
marriage counseling,  to  conduct  workshops  and  training  events. 

e.  A  Social  Policy  Institute  to  provide  linkage  for  the 
social  vision  of  the  church,  the  expertise  of  the  university, 
and  the  pragmatism  of  politics. 

f.  Community  service  experiments:   opportunities  for 
volunteering,  means  of  seeing  other  lifestyles. 

g.  Vocational  experience  laboratories. 

h.   Exploration  of  church-sponsored  residency  college 
on  the  periphery  of  a  public  institution. 

i.   Internships  for  prospective  ministers  in  higher 
education. 

j.   Fine  arts  in  the  church  --  funds  for  writing  and/or 
production.   (Page  3.) 
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Conclusions 

This  chapter  has  attempted  to  add  two  important  elements  to  the 
information  presented  in  the  study  as  a  whole.   In  the  first  place, 
it  has  sought  to  identify  and  explain  selected  but  significant 
models  of  campus  ministry  now  in  operation  in  North  Carolina.   In 
pursuit  of  that  goal,  two  state-wide  models  were  discussed:   (1) 
the  single  annual  conference  type  being  used  by  the  Virginia  Annual 
Conference  for  the  state-wide  program  there,  and  (2)  the  joint  annual 
conference  type  used  in  North  Carolina  in  which  two  judicatories 
cooperate  in  the  administration  and  financing  of  a  single  state-wide 
program 

Four  types  of  "local"  models  were  explained:   (1)  the  United 
Methodist  director-board  model;  (2)  the  ecumenical  director-board 
model;  (3)  the  cooperative  United  Religious  Ministries  model;  and, 
finally,  (4)  the  independent  college-university  model. 

This  part  of  the  analysis  then  concluded  with  the  enumeration  of 
several  trends  in  both  higher  education  and  campus  ministry  which 
might  exert  significant  influences  in  the  future  on  United  Methodist 
campus  ministries  in  North  Carolina.   Emphasis  was  placed  both  on  the 
role  of  the  church  in  the  development  of  an  intellectual  love  of  God 
and  on  the  blurring  of  the  boundaries  between  the  isolated  residential 
college  and  the  society  at  large,  thereby  creating  the  need  to  explore  on 
campus  and  off  campus  styles  of  ministry. 
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Finally,  the  chapter  concluded  with  the  Reverend  Manuel  D.  Wortman's 
ten  suggestions  regarding  future  trends  in  United  Methodist  campus  ministry 
in  North  Carolina. 
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APPENDIX  A 
The  Changing  Context  for  Ministry  in  Higher  Education 

by 
Harry  E.  Smith 


My  assignment  this  afternoon,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  provide  an 
analysis  of  the  higher  education,  a  sketch  of  the  religious  situation  on 
the  campus  which  can  serve  as  a  backdrop  for  our  discussions  about 
campus  ministry.   One  significant  difference  in  our  situation  and  the 
one  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  is  the  great  diversity  of  institutions, 
faculty,  and  students  today,  making  it  impossible  to  generalize  about 
"the  campus  today"  or  "today's  students,"  and  presumptuous  to  try  to 
describe  the  "campus  scene"  with  any  precision.   What  is  said  here  will 
need  to  be  compared  to  each  situation,  subjected  to  a  reality  check, 
as  campus  ministers  develop  their  own  analysis  of  their  situation. 

Another  difference  in  our  situation  and  the  college  campuses  of 
earlier  years  is  the  profound  influence  of  social  forces  on  higher  educa- 
tion today,  the  way  our  colleges  and  universities  reflect  the  cultural 
situation.   No  longer  considered  ivory  towers  or  protected  enclaves  for 
abstract  scholarly  research  and  teaching,  higher  education  today  is  the 
microcosm  of  society  at  large,  responding  like  a  seismograph  to  the  crises 
of  the  surrounding  culture  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of  the  civil  rights  and 
anti-war  movements,  responding  in  such  dramatic  ways  as  to  become  instru- 
mental in  hastening  change.   The  temporary  closing  of  the  massive  City 
University  of  New  York  (CUNY)  last  spring  because  of  New  York  City's  fiscal 
crisis  is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  interrelation  of  higher  education  and  its 
social  and  political  environment. 

To  describe  the  campus  situation  with  any  accuracy,  any  realism,  there- 
fore requires  that  we  start  not  with  the  student  mood,  but  with  the  larger 
social  scene,  the  cultural  context.   Only  then  can  we  narrow  the  focus, 
first  to  higher  education,  then  to  faculty  and  students,  and  finally  to 
the  religious  situation  on  the  campus. 


Presented  at  the  Study  and  Planning  Conference  of  the  Study  Committee 
on  Ministry  to  the  Campus  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  North 
Carolina  and  Western  North  Carolina  Annual  Conferences  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church,  Davidson  College,  April  28-29,  1977. 
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I.   The  Social  Context  of  American  Higher  Education 

A.  In  addition  to  the  obvious  demographic  changes  resulting  from 
the  declining  birth  rate  (already  the  lowest  in  United  States  history) , 
the  relocation  of  the  population  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  are  the  changes  in  the 
economy  and  composition  of  the  labor  force.   The  shift  from  an  industrial 
to  a  post-industrial  society,  from  agricultural  to  professional  and 
technical  employment,  from  a  production  to  a  service  economy  --  all  mean 
the  expansion  of  managerial,  administrative,  clerical,  and  service  jobs, 
a  new  kind  of  labor  force.   As  we  reach  a  saturation  of  educated  talent 
in  the  increasingly  tight  labor  market,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
preoccupation  with  acquiring  salable  skills,  a  practical  education,  and 
declining  evidence  of  the  economic  advantages  of  a  college  education. 
"You  don't  have  to  have  a  college  degree  to  get  a  good  job,"  the  TV 

ads  are  proclaiming,  a  real  switch  from  just  five  or  ten  years  ago  when 
a  college  education  was  considered  essential  and  a  guarantee  of 
employment . 

B.  A  second  characteristic  of  the  current  cultural  scene  is  the 
egalitarian  demand  for  equal  access  to  education  and  jobs ,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream.   This  includes  everything  from  the  contro- 
versial strategy  of  school  busing  to  equal  opportunity  and  fair  employ- 
ment programs.   It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  new  colleges  --  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  week  in  the  1960's  --  provision  of  scholarship  funds, 
the  Basic  Education  Opportunity  Grants  program,  and  the  development  of 
compensatory  education  and  open  admissions  or  its  equivalent  in  most 
states,  and  the  present  situation  in  which  a  college  education  is  now 
available  for  almost  any  person  who  desires  it  in  our  country. 

C.  The  changing  location  and  speed  of  the  process  by  which  adoles- 
cents become  adults  in  our  culture  is  a  third  characteristic  worth  noting. 
This  socialization  process  --  which  once  relied  heavily  upon  home,  church, 
and  school,  and  especially  college  for  developing  persons  and  preparing 
them  for  effective  participation  in  our  society  --  is  now  greatly 
accelerated,  thanks  to  the  media's  substitution  of  secondhand  for  first- 
hand experience,  i_.e_.  what  youth  learn  from  TV,  movies,  and  magazines. 

It  has  also  been  greatly  decentralized  into  the  many  alternate  ways 
adolescents  learn  what  is  necessary  for  their  survival.   "You  don't  have 
to  go  to  college  to  get  a  good  education,"  we  are  being  reminded  by 
many  very  sensitive,  sophisticated  adolescents  who  have  learned  much  of 
what  they  know  from  peers,  books,  movies,  TV,  magazines,  and  work  and 
travel  experience.   "And  if  students  believe  that  college  isn't  neces- 
sarily good  for  them,"  Caroline  Bird  adds  in  her  book  The  Case  Against 
College,  "you  can't  expect  them  to  stay  on  for  the  general  good  of 
mankind."   (The  Case  Against  College,  McKay,  New  York,  1975,  p.  23.) 

D.  And  fourthly,  the  social  scene  is  characterized  by  incredible 
diversity,  growing  pluralism,  and  by  what  sociologist  Robert  Wuthnow 
calls  "social  diversification,"  i_.e_.    the  unbelievable  number  of  options 
available  for  individuals  to  relate  to  each  other  and  to  function  in 
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society.   For  example,  whereas  marriage  and  family  were  once  the  only 
acceptable  forms  of  family  life,  today  there  is  a  vast  range  of  family 
styles,  including  trial  marriages,  group  marriages,  homosexual  marriages, 
childless  marriages,  and  serial  monogamy.   Whereas  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  once  constituted  the  extent  of  American  religion,  today  there 
are  hundreds  of  Eastern  and  quasi-religious  movements  which  are  live 
options  for  many  persons. 

What  contains  this  diversification,  what  keeps  this  diversity  of 
life-styles  from  resulting  in  social  chaos,  according  to  Wuthnow's 
analysis  in  a  forthcoming  book,  are  the  ordering  mechanisms  by  which 
our  culture  keeps  them  in  check,  under  control.   By  commercializing  any 
non-conventional  or  threatening  behavior,  turning  it  into  a  commodity 
readily  available  in  the  marketplace,  our  culture  minimizes  its  demands 
and  sacrifices.   One  can  do  zazen  or  yoga  and  be  a  straight  businessman, 
too;  or  try  communal  living  today  and  marriage  tomorrow;  or  "get  into 
Transcendental  Meditation"  one  day  and  EST  the  next  --  as  anything 
chosen,  no  matter  how  radical  its  implications,  is  readily  traded  in  for 
something  else  if  it  is  not  to  one's  liking. 

Another  ordering  mechanism  which  Wuthnow  describes  is  privatization, 
as  the  range  of  choices  is  limited  to  certain  aspects  of  culture,  rele- 
gated to  the  individual  or  private  realm,  e_._g_.  family,  religion,  leisure, 
those  private  realms  where  it  remains  essentially  inconsequential.   Non- 
conventional  options  are  also  contained  by  being  ritualized,  scheduled 
at  specific  times  and  places,  like  Woodstock  or  Altamont,  or  weekend 
encounter  group  marathons.   After  all,  20  minutes  a  day  doing  TM  doesn't 
require  one  to  drop  out  of  normal  social  roles  or  be  considered  dif- 
ferent.  And  they  are  isolated,  like  protests  on  campus,  experimentation 
in  rural  communes,  or  the  deep  commitment  of  a  Children  of  God  core 
group.   These  mechanisms  produce  a  curious  paradox  in  American  life, 
with  its  acknowledged  pluralism  and  tolerance  of  widely  diverse  life- 
styles on  the  one  hand,  and  its  careful  regulation  of  diversity  through 
commercialization,  privatization,  ritualization  and  isolation  on  the 
other  hand. 

Effects  on  American  Higher  Education 

The  impact  of  this  new  social  context  upon  higher  education  can  be 
readily  seen,  for  the  once  isolated  halls  of  academe  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  what  has  happened  in  America  the  past  two  decades.   One 
cannot  attend  meetings  of  professional  organizations  like  the  American 
Association  of  Higher  Education  or  Association  of  American  Colleges  or 
American  Council  on  Education,  or  read  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 
Change  magazine  or  even  the  weekly  newsmagazines,  without  being  struck 
by  the  efforts  of  educators  to  understand  the  implications  of  these 
cultural  changes  for  the  future  of  colleges  and  universities. 

A.   Most  obvious  is  the  broadened  understanding  of  higher  education 
which  now  exists.   Now  called  "post-secondary  education,"  it  includes 
not  just  traditional  independent  colleges  and  state,  universities, 
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but  burgeoning  community  colleges  and  technical,  vocational,  and 
proprietary  schools.   And  it  is  busy  developing  external  degree  programs, 
"universities  without  walls,"  continuing  education  centers,  and  programs 
for  life-long  learning.   Hence  the  identification  of  higher  education 
with  residential  liberal  arts  campuses  has  less  and  less  meaning,  as 
post-secondary  education  takes  place  in  ever  more  and  different  forms. 
Who  would  have  believed  twenty  years  ago  that  Mass.  General  Hospital, 
Rand  Corporation,  and  Arthur  D.  Little  Research  Company  would  have 
established  degree-granting  programs?  Or  that  Xerox,  Motorola,  IBM, 
General  Electric,  Procter  and  Gamble,  and  McDonald's  would  all  have 
established  extensive  educational  centers? 

B.  This  has  meant,  secondly,  the  development  of  new  clienteles  in 
higher  education,  as  older  students,  part-time  adult  learners,  women, 
and  minority  students  traditionally  by-passed  are  enrolling  in  insti- 
tutions, raising  the  median  age  so  that  last  year  one-third  of  all 
college  students  were  25  and  older.   These  non-traditional  students  are 
demanding  not  only  new  forms  of  campus  life,  but  new  ways  of  teaching 
and  learning,  insisting  on  programs  which  provide  practical  job  train- 
ing and  professional  competence,  rather  than  the  traditional  liberal 
arts  which  were  studied  for  their  own  sake. 

C.  Yet  even  as  new  clienteles  emerge,  I  sense  a  growing  uncertainty 
about  future  enrollments.   The  declining  number  of  18-24  year-olds,  plus 
the  declining  percentage  of  18-24  year-olds  enrolling  in  college  threaten 
to  reduce  college  enrollments  drastically,  as  much  as  one-half  of  the 
1980  peak  by  1990,  according  to  one  prediction  (S.  Dresch  of  Yale).   And 
no  flood  of  liberated  women,  black  students,  or  retired  folks  going  back 
to  college  can  adequately  compensate  for  the  expected  decrease  in  tradi- 
tional enrollments.   So  in  the  competition  for  more  students  from  a 
smaller  pool,  colleges  struggling  for  survival  proliferate  courses  and 
programs,  inflate  grades,  lower  admission  standards,  and  sacrifice 
quality  in  the  scramble  for  quantity. 

D.  The  rising  cost  of  higher  education  becomes  a  crucial  factor 
here,  especially  in  the  independent  sector,  where  tuition  is  used  to 
cover  mounting  costs  of  faculty  and  staff  salaries,  heating  oil  and 
maintenance,  and  campus  security  (now  $3  million  annually  at  Columbia 
University) .   According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  the  total 
cost  of  college  is  12%  higher  this  year  than  last,  with  a  projected 
additional  increase  of  34%  over  the  next  decade.   (Chronicle,  April  5, 
1976,  and  March  22,  1976.)   This  widens  the  tuition  gap  between  state  and 
independent  institutions  which  contributes  to  the  growing  disproportion 
between  the  two  sectors  (now  75%  and  25%)  and  an  overload  on  faculty  as 
public  funds  have  been  cut  back  or  not  increased  by  state  legislators 
being  asked  to  do  with  less  money. 

E.  This  means  that  new  demands  for  accountability  are  being  made  by 
politicians  and  administrators  concerned  about  cost-accounting  and  more 
efficient  use  of  dwindling  funds,  and  by  students  who  are  beginning  to 
turn  the  strategies  and  rhetoric  of  the  consumer  protection  movement  on 
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higher  education,  demanding  that  they  get  their  money's  worth,  that 
their  institutions  deliver  what  their  catalogues  promise.   In  addition 
to  two  national  conferences  on  Consumer  Protection  in  Education,  the 
federal  government  and  a  number  of  states  are  developing  consumer- 
oriented  accountability  systems. 

F.   And  given  declining  funds  and  decreasing  enrollments  and  the 
policy  of  retrenchment  which  they  often  necessitate,  there  is  evident 
on  every  hand  a  growing  adversarial  relationship  in  higher  education, 
as  persons  feel  that  they  can  survive  and  get  ahead  only  at  the  expense 
of  others  --  whether  they  are  students  competing  for  the  few  openings 
in  medicine,  law,  or  graduate  school,  or  faculty  vying  for  the  fewer 
job  openings  and  tenure  positions,  or  administrators  being  treated  as 
unyielding  management  by  faculty  unions  in  collective  bargaining  which 
often  overlooks  the  concerns  of  students.   The  destruction  of  any  sense 
of  community  and  the  deterioration  of  colleague  relationships  -- 
faculty-student  and  faculty-administration  relationships  --  are  obvious 
results  of  this  kind  of  adversarial  relationship  in  which  self-interest 
takes  precedence  over  institutional  loyalty. 

III.   Effects  on  the  Lives  of  Faculty  and  Students 

This  brings  us  to  even  sharper  focus  now  on  the  effects  of  the  current 
cultural  and  campus  scene  on  the  lives  of  individuals,  on  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, for  we  work  in  campus  ministry  with  persons  who  have  been  indelibly 
marked  by  their  environment. 

For  faculty  survival  in  higher  education  is  often  interpreted  to 
require  greater  attention  to  scholarship  --  research  and  publication  -- 
and  less  time  for  teaching,  personal  contact  with  students  and  col- 
leagues, and  experimentation  with  innovative  programs.   The  prevailing 
worship  of  objective  knowledge  and  the  erroneous  claim  that  teaching 
should  be  value-free  have  resulted  in  a  reticence  among  many  faculty  to 
reveal  their  value  commitment  or  take  clear  and  decisive  stands.   Most  of 
the  faculty  I  know  seem  to  be  teaching  more  and  enjoying  it  less,  as  they 
try  to  balance  the  pressures  to  be  good  teachers  and  attract  students  to 
their  classes,  comply  with  professional  and  institutional  constraints 
and  pressures  from  their  families.   Small  wonder  that  divorce,  alcoholism, 
and  suicide  are  so  widespread  among  faculty. 

For  students  this  setting  seems  to  provoke  a  preoccupation  with 
personal  security  which  views  education  solely  as  job  preparation  and  makes 
many  students  willing  to  go  to  almost  any  lengths  to  get  good  grades  in 
order  to  get  into  graduate  or  professional  school  or  score  well  on  job 
placement  tests.   The  deification  of  the  self-personal  feelings,  fears, 
and  needs  --  and  anxiety  about  self-validation,  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  make  it  or  not  leads  to  what  Peter  Marin  calls  a  "tyrannical  refusal 
to  acknowledge  a  world  larger  than  the  self."   In  his  article  on  "The  New 
Narcissism"  in  Harpers  magazine,  Marin  described  the  widespread  "loss  of 
any  sense  of  corporate  responsibility"  among  today's  students  and  the 
"unembarrassed  denial  of  human  reciprosity  and  community."   It  also  leads 
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in  the  words  of  psychiatrist  Herbert  Hendlin,  to  "a  cynical  acceptance  of 
fragmentation  which  sees  life  as  a  series  of  disconnected  experiences 
and  sensations  devoid  of  any  ultimate  meaning  or  purpose."   (Hendlin,  The 
Age  of  Sensation,  Norton,  1975.) 

And  because  higher  education  makes  so  little  effort  to  provide  any 
ultimate  meaning,  any  integration  of  the  bits  and  pieces  of  truth  result- 
ing from  the  knowledge  explosion,  only  the  frenetic  tearing  asunder  of 
the  mind  in  four  or  five  unrelated  directions  each  semester  for  two  years, 
and  then  the  single  focus  glasses  of  one  discipline  after  students  "declare 
their  major,"  most  students  think  of  theory  as  useless,  the  classroom 
as  "simply  academic,"  the  discipline  as  people  grouped  together  by  virtue 
of  the  proximity  of  their  offices,  the  bachelor's  degree  as  a  necessary 
evil,  and  job  hunting  and  job  success  as  justification  to  abandon  almost 
every  other  consideration.   No  wonder  the  products  of  segmented  under- 
graduate education  think  of  life  as  a  fragmented,  disconnected,  meaningless 
experience! 

The  religious  life  of  students  in  this  context,  their  current  search 
for  the  sacred,  clearly  reflects  what  we  have  observed  going  on  in  the 
culture,  in  higher  education,  and  on  the  campus. 

A.  It  is  marked  by  an  incredible  variety  of  religious  experiences 
available  to  today's  students.   In  addition  to  the  traditional,  mainline 
denominations,  there  has  long  existed  a  variety  of  cults  and  sects  in 
America.   But,  thanks  to  the  media,  to  the  press  and  TV  publicity 
given  the  smallest  groups,  the  most  unusual  beliefs  and  little  known 
Indian  gurus  have  now  become  live  options.   According  to  the  official 
weekly  calendar  in  the  institution  where  I  teach,  students  can  parti- 
cipate in  as  many  as  thirty  different  religious  gatherings  --  everything 
from  the  Episcopal  evensong  and  holy  communion  to  the  Unification  Church 
of  Sun  Yung  Moon,  from  discussions  of  "the  perplexing  technique  of 

soul  travel"  and  T'ai  Chi  to  meditation  as  taught  by  Guru  Maharj  Ji, 
Kundalini  Yoga,  or  TM.   This  is  a  far  cry  indeed  from  the  day  when 
required  Congregational  worship  was  the  only  recognized  form  of  the 
search  for  the  sacred  at  Yale! 

B.  One  is  struck,  secondly,  by  the  large  number  of  students  seeking 
the  sacred  outside  the  church  or  the  tradition  in  which  they  were 
raised,  in  non-ecclesiastical,  extra-church  groups  which  acknowledge 
little  or  no  connection  to  any  denominational  tradition.   Dean  Hoge's 
study  of  Commitment  on  Campus  (Westminster  Press,  1974),  a  careful 
study  of  the  changing  religious  mood  of  students,  reports  widespread 
interest  in  religious  questions  and  the  search  for  religious  meaning  -- 
as  evidenced  in  large  enrollments  in  religion  courses  coupled  with  a 
growing  disaffiliation  from  any  organized  church  or  religious  tradition. 
This  finding  is  underscored  by  the  declining  percentage  of  students 
recording  any  religious  preference,  down  from  85%  to  45%  on  many  state 
university  campuses. 
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C.  And  in  spite  of  the  privatism  mentioned  earlier,  with  few 
exceptions  the  search  for  the  sacred  seems  to  be  a  corporate  one, 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  support  of  others  in  a  community,  collective, 
commune,  or  body  of  believers.   What  may  begin  as  an  inward,  private 
search  for  individual  meaning  invariably  becomes  a  corporate  quest. 

One  could  not  watch  the  twelve  programs  in  the  "Religious  America" 
TV  series  two  years  ago  without  being  struck  with  the  importance  of 
the  community  of  believers  in  each  of  those  diverse  religious  experi- 
ences, communities  joyfully  celebrating  their  faith. 

D.  A  fourth  characteristic  is  the  sense  of  discipline  which  marks 
many  current  religious  quests,  the  clear  demands  and  expectations,  the 
willingness  to  give  things  up  and  to  accept  a  rigorous  discipline  in 
order  to  gain  spiritual  peace.   The  willingness  of  so  many  new 
believers  to  move,  alter  their  life-style,  abandon  family  and  former 
friends  and  venture  into  an  uncertain  future  suggests  the  choices  which 
are  being  made  and  the  total  commitment  which  many  are  giving. 

IV.   Conclusion 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  ignore  the  hard  questions  which  this  somewhat 
bleak  analysis  poses  for  persons  engaged  in  campus  ministry  in  traditional 
churches.   It's  easy  to  dismiss  today's  diverse  spiritual  quest  as  a 
passing  phase  or  fad,  "adolescent  rebellion  against  parental  faith"  or 
decaying  Western  tradition,  or  even  the  hokey  creation  of  the  mass  media. 
It's  easy  to  carry  on  business  as  usual,  as  if  nothing  much  has  happened 
or  changed  on  the  campus  or  in  the  culture  since  we  were  in  college. 

It's  much  harder  to  listen  to  those  searching  for  the  sacred  outside 
the  church,  to  try  to  hear  what  they  are  saying  about  the  double  messages 
we  Christians  seem  to  proclaim.   Who  knows?   Perhaps  they  are  telling  us 
that  the  joy  of  our  believing  has  not  been  very  contagious,  or  that  genuine 
spirituality  and  personal  religious  experience  do  not  seem  as  important  to 
most  Christians  as  proper  form  or  correct  doctrine.   Or  perhaps  they  are 
saying  that  our  petty  divisions  have  caused  them  to  look  elsewhere  for  a 
more  inclusive  community,  a  more  accepting,  affirming  fellowship.   Or 
perhaps  they  are  saying  that  the  churches'  demands  for  discipline  and 
discipleship  have  been  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  to  make  church  membership 
seem  meaningless,  or  that  we  do  not  seem  to  trust  the  Holy  Spirit  enough 
to  engage  in  mutual  confession  and  renewal.   Or  that  Christians  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  genuine  meditation  and  being  in  touch  with  our  bodies 
and  feelings  are  integral  parts  of  total  commitment.   Perhaps  they  are 
saying  that  the  Gospel  as  we  proclaim  it  does  not  come  across  to  them  as 
Good  News,  as  a  saving  Word. 

Who  knows  precisely  what  they  are  saying?   But  God  help  us  if  we 
don't  listen,  try  to  understand,  and  restructure  the  church's  ministry  in 
higher  education  on  the  basis  of  what  we  learn! 
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APPENDIX  B 
Questionnaire  for  Campus  Ministers 


TO:   Campus  Ministers 

FROM:   Susan  L.  Allred,  Chairperson 

Subcommittee  on  Models  and  Trends 

Clifford  R.  Lovin,  Chairperson 

Subcommittee  on  Present  Programs  in  North  Carolina 

DATE:   July  21,  1977 

SUBJECT:   Questionnaire  for  Campus  Ministers 


As  a  part  of  the  study  of  campus  ministries  commissioned  by 
North  Carolina  United  Methodists  through  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Higher  Education,  we  invite  your  cooperation  in  assisting  us  in 
collecting  data  by  completing  the  following  questionnaire  and  re- 
turning it  to  Dr.  C.  R.  Lovin,  Box  CL,  Cullowhee,  North  Carolina 
28723  by  August  22.   We  are  aware  that  you  have  had  to  do  something 
like  this  many  times  before,  but  we  hope  you  understand  that  unless 
we  get  complete  and  accurate  information  on  current  attitudes  and 
programs,  our  study  cannot  be  finished.   Because  of  some  overlapping 
responsibilities,  the  chairpersons  of  two  subcommittees  have  decided 
to  prepare  this  joint  questionnaire.   We  hope  to  follow  up  these 
questionnaires  with  visits  to  each  campus  ministry  unit. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CAMPUS  MINISTERS 


STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  MINISTRY  TO  THE  CAMPUS 
QUESTIONNAIRES  FOR  CAMPUS  MINISTERS 

The  Role  of  the  Campus  Minister 

The  questions  in  this  section  are  primarily  subjective,  and  we 
encourage  you  to  use  as  many  sheets  of  paper  as  you  need  to  answer. 
You  may  wish  to  answer  a  question  related  to  this  general  topic  which 
we  have  not  asked.   We  encourage  you  to  do  that,  but  make  sure  such 
material  is  clearly  marked. 

1.  What  is  your  concept  of  the  role  of  the  Christian  campus 
minister,  both  in  the  abstract  and  as  shaped  by  your  experience? 

2.  What  is  your  principal  responsibility  to  the  academic  community, 
as  differentiated  from  your  responsibilities  to  the  students 
who  make  up  Wesley  Foundation? 

5.   What  is  your  role  in  recruiting  students  to  participate  in 
Wesley  Foundation  activities? 

4.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  special  responsibility  to  United 
Methodist  students?   If  not,  why?   If  so,  how  does  this  express 
itself  in  practice? 

5.  How  do  you  perceive  your  relationship  to  the  United  Methodist 
Church  --  general  church,  Regional  Commission,  conference, 
district,  and  local  church(es)? 

6.  Discuss  your  view  of  counseling  as  a  part  of  your  responsibili- 
ties.  Do  you  consider  this  activity  as  a  part  of  the  program 
of  Wesley  Foundation,  as  one  of  your  functions  as  minister,  or 
as  a  personal  endeavor? 

Present  Program 

In  this  section,  we  are  asking  for  statistical  information  which 
you  may  have  to  approximate.   We  are  not  trying  to  encourage  the 
"numbers"  game,  but  in  developing  our  study  recommendations  we  must 
have  some  figures  to  give  us  some  idea  of  how,  and  how  many,  people 
are  being  reached.   Feel  free  to  add  explanatory  notes  about  the 
figures  you  provide. 

1.   Approximately  how  many  students  (FTE)  are  at  your  institution 
and  how  many  are  United  Methodists?   Please  provide  figures  for 
the  last  five  years. 


B   QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CAMPUS  MINISTERS 


2.  We  have  identified  four  (4)  program  areas  —  worship,  recreation, 
education,  and  counseling  --  in  which  Wesley  Foundations  are 
usually  active.   We  would  like  for  you  to  list  the  program 
activities  in  each  area  and  then  provide  the  following  informa- 
tion for  each  activity  for  the  academic  year  1976-77  and  an 
average  for  the  five-year  period,  1972-1977:   (a)  number  of 
participants;  (b)  regularity  of  activities;  (c)  financial 
requirements  and  sources  of  support;  (d)  type  of  facility  used. 

3.  How  is  your  Wesley  Foundation  involved  in  outreach  activities 
as  a  student  organization  within  the  institution,  and  as  a 
religious  organization  within  the  community  and  the  local 
church(es)?  Provide  statistics  on  the  number  of  participants 
and  regularity  of  activities  both  over  the  last  academic  year  and 
over  the  last  five  years. 

4.  Discuss  the  involvement  of  students  in  planning  and  directing 
the  activities  during  the  1976-1977  year  (those  activities  men- 
tioned in  questions  2  and  3) . 

5.  What  do  you  perceive  to  be  your  greatest  program  needs  at 
present  and  how  do  you  think  these  needs  can  be  and  should  be 
met? 

Organization  and  Structure 

We  are  attempting  to  describe  all  of  our  individual  campus 
ministry  units  in  North  Carolina,  as  well  as  our  state  organization, 
in  terms  of  models.  Please  help  us  describe  your  model  as  it  exists 
now  and  its  possibilities  for  the  future.  What  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  your  model,  "the  workings"  of  your  ministry,  the  way  you  d£ 
it,  the  how? 

1.  Briefly  describe  your  model. 

2.  What  documents  exist  to  describe  and  direct  your  model?  Charter, 
By-Laws,  Goal  Statements?  We  are  developing  a  file  on  each 
ministry  and  would  appreciate  copies  of  such  documents  as  soon 

as  possible.   Please  send  these  to: 
Susan  Allred 
1306  LeClair  Street 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina   27514. 

3.  Describe  your  Board  of  Directors.   What  is  its  make-up,  style  of 
operation,  how  often  does  it  meet,  etc.? 

4.  How  does  corporate  worship  relate  to  the  model? 


B   QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  CAMPUS  MINISTERS 


5.  Do  you  operate  out  of  an  office  or  a  building?  Are  your  facili- 
ties part  of  a  local  church  or  separate?  How  do  these  facilities 
determine  your  ministry?  What  percentage  of  your  ministry  is 
accomplished  because  these  facilities  exist? 

6.  What  percentage  of  your  ministry  is  due  to  the  energy  and  personal- 
ity of  your  staff? 

7.  What  percentage  of  your  ministry  happens  because  of  the  outreach 
of  your  constituents? 

8.  What  percentage  of  your  ministry  occurs  through  joint  efforts 
with  other  denominations  on  campus.   (Answer  first  part  only  if 
you  are  doing  a  Methodist  campus  ministry  program.)   What  other 
denominations  have  full-time  campus  ministry  programs  on  your 
campus?   Part-time  ones? 

9.  (For  those  involved  in  ecumenical  ministries  only. )   What  is  it 
like  to  be  responsible  to  and  for  so  many  contributing  denomina- 
tions?  Is  the  fragmentation  hard  to  deal  with,  or  is  it  quite 
workable  in  your  situation? 

10.  Are  you  pleased  with  your  local  model?  Why  or  why  not?  What 
changes  need  to  be  made? 

11.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  state  model  we  now  have,  the  Regional 
Commission  with  both  conferences  working  together  to  fund,  support 
evaluate,  and  plan  for  thirteen  different  ministries?  What 
changes  need  to  be  made? 
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APPENDIX  C 
Summary  of  Responses  to  Part  C  of  the  Questionnaire 

Study  Committee  on  Ministry  to  the  Campus 
Subcommittee  on  Models  and  Trends 

Initial  Report  on  Survey  Results 
May  9~19"78  '    ~~~ 

This  document  contains  the  responses  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  in 
August  1977  by  Susan  Allred  and  Cliff  Lovin.   These  particular  re- 
sponses relate  to  the  section  on  "Models  and  Trends."  The  responses 
to  the  questions  concerning  present  programs  have  been  summarized  in 
a  paper  by  Lovin. 

Contents : 

Full-Time  Methodist  Campus  Ministers  serving: 

1.  Appalachian  State  University 

2.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

3.  Western  Carolina  University  at  Cullowhee 

4.  East  Carolina  University 

5.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

6.  North  Carolina  State  University 

7.  Winston-Salem 

Joint  Ministries  Supported  by  the  Regional  Commission; 

1 .  Duke 

2.  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
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Missing  Reports 

Greensboro  (A  and  T)  -  Full-Time  Methodist  Campus  Minister 

UNC  Charlotte  -  Joint  Ministry  Supported  by  the  Regional  Commission 

North  Carolina  Central  -  Joint  Ministry  Supported  by  the  Regional 

Commission 

Pembroke  -  Methodist  Minister  Serving  Part-Time  as  Campus  Minister 

THE  APPALACHIAN  WESLEY  FOUNDATION  -  APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Horger  Knight  (United  Methodist) 

Documents:   Questionnaire  response 

By-Laws  of  Board  of  Directors 

A  paper,  "The  Ministry  of  the  Church  in  Higher  Education" 

Model 


There  is  a  building  and  full-time  staff  person  on  this  campus.   The 
ministry  receives  full  support  by  the  Regional  Commission.   "A  sizable 
amount"  of  ministry  is  accomplished  by  constituents  --  "more  as  time  goes 
on." 

Board  of  Directors 

There  are  18  elected  members,  including  faculty,  (up  to  S)  students, 
and  local  people.   The  Board  includes  5-6  ex  officio  members  (with  voices 
and  vote,  except  Wesley  Foundation  staff,  who  have  voice  but  no  vote)  . 

Board  meets  every  other  month.   Executive  Committee  (officers  of  Board 
(3),  committee  chairs,  student  president,  director  of  Student  Volunteer 
Service  Corps,  local  pastor  and  campus  minister  --  both  without  vote)  meets 
at  least  5  times  a  year  about  program. 

Committees:   Finance/Facility,  Program,  Personnel. 

Facil ities 

There  is  a  separate  building.   "Facilities  are  used  at  optimum  level  . 
about  80?o  of  my  ministry  is  accomplished  because  the  facility  exists." 

Ecumenicity 

A  small  amount  of  cooperative  ministry  is  done  with  Baptists. 
Changes 

Pleased  with  both  local  and  state  model. 
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THE  WESLEY  FOUNDATION  --  U.  N.  C.  CHAPEL  HILL 
Manuel  Wortman  (United  Methodist) 

Documents:   Questionnaire  response 
Goals  for  1977-78 
By-Laws  of  the  Wesley  Foundation 

Model 

This  ministry  is  based  in  a  building  at  a  major  public  residential 
institution  (undergraduate  liberal  arts,  graduate,  and  professional). 
"We  try  to  balance  our  work  among  study,  worship,  and  action  .  .  . 
with  heavy  concentration  on  worship.   We  try  to  take  into  account  per- 
sonal needs  and  faith  development  and  provide  opportunities  on  a  wide 
spectrum. " 

"The  personality  of  the  staff  plays  an  important  part,  but  the 
facility  and  the  established  programs  have  their  own  life  and  energy." 
Perhaps  one-third  of  the  ministry  is  due  to  the  outreach  of  the  constitu- 
ents.  Eleven  students  live  in  the  Wesley  Foundation.   Goals  for  this 
year  are  to  improve  administrative  details,  help  the  community  become 
more  visible  on  campus,  explore  what  the  community  can  be  with  this  year's 
group,  commit  regular  staff  time. 

Board  of  Directors 

Twelve  elected  directors  in  staggered  three-year  terms  (6  laypersons 
representing  five  United  Methodist  churches  plus  6  faculty  and/or  staff) , 
4  student  directors  (representing  graduate,  undergraduate,  residency, 
at-large),  16  ex  officio  (including  pastors  of  5  UMC  churches  in  Chapel 
Hill),  and  an  open-ended  "at  large"  category  which  currently  has  4 
members.   All  except  one  (Catholic)  are  United  Methodists. 

Board  meets  4-5  times  a  year.   Executive  Committee  (officers,  com- 
mittee chairs,  chaplain  and  associate  chaplain,  2  student  directors,  one 
pastor  director)  meets  4-5  times  a  year. 

Committees:   Finance,  Personnel,  Facilities,  Program. 
Worship 

"Corporate  worship  is  the  dominant  and  central  thrust  of  our  ministry.' 

Facilities 

"We  operate  in  a  building  separate  and  removed  from  any  local  church. 
The  building  shapes  our  ministry  in  many  ways.   The  Chapel  is  central 
as  is  worship  in  our  program.   Keeping  up  with  the  administration  takes 
an  inordinate  amount  of  staff  time."  "Wesley  is  a  place  where  campus 
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and  community  meet.   We  had  as  many  as  200  occasions  last  year  when  we 
hosted  activities  in  the  building." 

Ecumenicity 

Perhaps  one- fourth  of  the  program  is  carried  out  cooperatively  with 
other  chaplains  at  UNC . 

(1  professional) 

(2  professional) 

(1  professional) 

(1  professional) 

(2  professional) 

(1  professional) 

(2  professional) 


Presbyterian 

1-1/2 

Baptist 

3-1/2 

Lutheran 

1 

Episcopal 

1-1/2 

Catholic 

3 

Hillel 

2 

Christian 

Scientist 

(part-time) 

Campus  Y 

4 

Campus  Crusade  and 

Inter- Va 

trsity 

may  have  3- 

Changes 

Local :   "With  a  program  as  comprehensive  as  ours,  we  are  unable  to 
grow  without  more  staff."  "We  need  either  to  have  more  staff  or  to  change 
the  model." 

Regional :   Regional  Commission  is  OK.   "We  feel  that  the  Regional 
Commission  should  support  a  second  full-time  staff  person  here." 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  PARISH  MINISTRY  (DUPM) 
Thomas  C.  Davis,  III  (Presbyterian,  U.S.) 

Documents:   Questionnaire  Response 

Model 

Because  of  the  ecumenical  structure  of  campus  ministry  at  Duke,  this 
minister  spends  a  major  part  of  his  time  in  cooperative  activities  on 
campus  and  in  maintaining  ties  with  local  congregations  (especially 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian) .   He  is  the  staff  person  responsible  for 
the  Methodist  student  fellowship  and  another  student  group  (primarily 
Methodist  and  Presbyterian),  Community  II.   The  Regional  Commission 
shares  financial  support  with  the  Presbytery. 

Approximately  75%  of  ministry  is  carried  out  by  staff,  25%  by 
constituents 
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Board  of  Directors 

The  Advisory  Council  is  approximately  40  persons  in  the  following 
categories:   campus  ministers  and  interns,  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students,  faculty,  clergy,  laypersons  from  Durham.   Baptist,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  United  Methodist  and  United  Church  of  Christ  denomina- 
tions are  represented  with  staff.   Meets  once  a  month. 

Executive  Committee  (council  officers,  committee  chairs)  meets  to 
prepare  agenda  for  Advisory  Council. 

Committees:  Pastoral  Care  and  Nurture,  Worship,  Personnel  and 
Development,  Finance,  Faith  and  the  Arts,  Communication,  Prophetic 
Concerns. 

Worship 

Worship  is  an  integral  part  of  the  ministry's  program,  from  regular 
Sunday  services  in  Duke  Chapel  (planned  by  the  university  ministers, 
together  with  Worship  Committee)  to  small,  informal  gatherings  in  student 
fellowships. 

Facilities 

This  minister  and  the  two  student  fellowships  with  which  he  works 
have  office  and  meeting  space  in  Jordan  Building  on  Duke's  central  campus. 
The  university  maintains  the  building  and  handles  scheduling  for  student 
activities.   "Because  of  the  location  away  from  most  campus  activity, 
another  facility  might  serve  better.   I  do  appreciate  not  having  the 
worries  and  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  building." 

Ecumenicity 

Full-time:   1  Inter-Varsity  (not  member  of  DUPM) 
1  Roman  Catholic 
1  Episcopal  (not  member  of  DUPM) 

1  Methodist-Presbyterian 

2  ministers  (both  United  Methodist)  employed  by  the 

university 

Part-time:   Baptist 

Jewish  (not  member  of  DUPM) 
United  Church  of  Christ 
Lutheran  (not  member  of  DUPM) 

Changes 

Local :   There  is  some  difficulty  in  soliciting  financial  support 
from  all  participating  denominations  (not  Methodist  and  Presbyterian)  -- 
perhaps  because  DUPM  is  still  a  young  organization,  and  expectations  are 
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still  getting  worked  out.  "All  in  all,  however,  I  would  say  that  DUPM's 
cooperative  ecumenical  model  for  campus  ministry  is  working  very  well  to 
fulfill  the  ministry  needs  at  Duke." 

Regional :   "...  I  believe  that  the  support  I  have  received  from 
the  Methodists  has  been  somewhat  stronger  than  the  support  I  have  received 
from  the  Presbyterians,  even  though  I  am  Presbyterian.   I  believe  this  is 
so  because  the  Regional  Commission  is  a  more  effective  regional  overseer  . 
I  feel  that  both  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  have  affirmed  my  primarily 
ecumenical  mode  of  ministry  and  have  been  very  fair  in  their  sharing  of 
my  time  as  a  denominational  representative." 


THE  WESLEY  FOUNDATION  --  WESTERN  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
George  C.  Weekley  (United  Methodist) 

Documents:   Questionnaire  Response 

Constitution  of  the  Wesley  Foundation 
Two  Program  Goals  Statements,  1975 

Model 


The  Wesley  Foundation  is  housed  in  a  new  wing  of  Cullowhee  United 
Methodist  Church.   Campus  minister  operates  with  a  "traditional  concept 
of  ministry,  namely  the  areas  of  pastoral  concerns,  worship,  personal 
growth,  involvement  with  others,  and  concern  for  one's  environment." 
Building  and  full-time  staff  person  are  funded  by  the  Regional  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  paid  staff  person,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lane  "has  given  many 
years  of  volunteer  service  to  our  program  .  .  .  has  been  a  stabilizing 
influence  on  our  program."  "A  majority  of  my  ministry  happens  because  of 
the  outreach  of  my  constituents.   This  is,  as  it  should  be,  with  my  con- 
cept of  ministry  as  a  shared  concern." 

Board  of  Directors 


Twelve  elected  members  (in  3  classes,  with  3  year  terms),  6  from  area 
churches,  6  from  university  (all  members  of  Cullowhee  UMC) .   Ex  officio 
members  include  Cullowhee  UMC  Pastor,  district  superintendent,  repre- 
sentative of  United  Methodist  Women,  president  and  vice-president  of 
Wesley  Foundation. 

Regular  board  meetings  are  for  "review  and  exchange  of  ideas  for 

implementing  our  ministry  on  the  campus." 

The  governing  body  of  Wesley  Foundation  is  the  council,  which  meets 
twice  monthly;  policy  decisions  are  subject  to  board  approval. 
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Worship 

A  regular  Wednesday  evening  part  of  Wesley  Foundation  program,  in 
addition  to  participation  in  the  local  United  Methodist  church  on  Sunday 
mornings.   "Worship  is  basic  to  the  model  of  our  Wesley  Foundation  in  that 
our  reason  for  being  is  ...  an  expression  of  Christian  concern  for  the 
university  campus." 

Facilities 


Wesley  Foundation  student  center  is  part  of  a  new  wing  of  Cullowhee 
United  Methodist  Church,  designed  and  built  by  the  local  church  and  Inter- 
conference  Commission  on  Campus  Ministry.   (Upper  floor  is  educational 
facility  for  church;  lower  floor  is  Wesley  Foundation  student  center.) 
Though  large  events  may  be  scheduled  in  university  facilities,  the  Wesley 
Foundation  building  "is  the  focal  point  of  our  ministry  ....   The 
space  we  do  have  is  well  utilized  in  terms  of  student  gatherings,  recre- 
ation, worship,  and  as  a  place  for  persons  to  study  and  meet  friends." 
"The  majority  of  my  ministry  happens  because  of  its  presence." 

Ecumenicity 

Perhaps  20%  of  ministry  occurs  through  joint  efforts.   Campus  ministry 
group  meets  weekly.   Only  other  full-time  person  is  Baptist. 

Part-time:   Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran.   A 
Jewish  couple  directs  that  student  group. 

Changes 

Local :   Pleased  with  Methodist  presence  and  visibility  on  this  campus. 
Funding  for  a  program  assistant  would  help. 

Regional :   Regional  Commission  is  good  in  that  it  provides  both  "a 
community  of  support  for  campus  ministers  and  a  better  means  of  helping 
relate  to  constituents  that  attend  most  of  our  state  campuses  from  all 
regions  of  North  Carolina."  The  most  serious  problems  with  Regional 
Commission  have  centered  around  lack  of  clarity  of  funding  and  support 
from  the  two  annual  conferences. 


THE  WESLEY  FOUNDATION  --  EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY 
Daniel  Earnhardt  (United  Methodist) 

Documents:   Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  Board  of  Directors 
Bibliography 

Statement  of  Intent  for  Wesley  House  (residence) 
Questionnaire  Response 
Example  of  Student  Interest  Survey 
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Model 

A  building  and  full-time  staff  person  are  fully  funded  by  the  Regional 
Commission  on  this  campus.   As  one  among  several  denominational  ministers 
at  ECU,  the  Methodist  campus  minister  both  directs  a  full  program  at 
the  Wesley  Foundation  and  works  cooperatively  with  other  campus  ministries. 
In  addition,  he  maintains  ties  with  local  Methodist  churches. 

The  residential  facility  adds  a  special  dimension  of  continuity  and 
commitment  to  the  Wesley  Foundation  program. 

Board  of  Directors 

An  equal  number  of  men  and  women,  not  less  than  21  total,  elected 
annually  by  North  Carolina  Annual  Conference  after  recommendation  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  and  approval  by  the  Regional  Commission, 
including:   clergy  and  lay  representatives  from  each  Methodist  church 
in  Greenville,  representatives  from  ECU  faculty  or  administration,  New 
Bern  District,  United  Methodist  Women,  president  and  2  students  from 
Wesley  Foundation. 

The  Board  meets  twice  a  year.   Executive  Committee  (4  elected  officers 
committee  chairs,  student  president  of  Wesley  Foundation)  meets  monthly 
(September  -  June)  and  can  act  for  the  Board  between  board  meetings. 

Committees:   Personnel  (defines  responsibilities  and  aids  ministry 
of  Director),  Finance,  Maintenance. 

Worship 

(See  report  on  program. ) 

Facilities 

The  Methodist  Student  Center,  built  in  1958,  is  across  the  street 
from  the  main  residential  area  of  campus.   Large  dining  room  is  focus 
of  most  student  gatherings.   Small  chapel  on  main  floor  is  left  open  for 
meditation  and  is  used  for  worship. 

"While  this  $250,000  facility  is  a  valuable  asset,  it  is  also  a  major 
administrative  burden  .  .  .  require (s)  25-40%  of  the  time  of  the  campus 
minister  and  part-time  secretary  .  .  .  consuming  approximately  $7,500 
per  year  in  repair,  maintenance,  and  utility  costs." 

A  three-story  residence  next  to  the  Center  houses  8  male  students. 

Ecumenicity 

There  are  4  full-time  campus  ministers  at  ECU:  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  Presbyterian.  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  provide  contact 
pastors;  a  Jewish  faculty  person  leads  the  student  group. 
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Campus  ministry  group  meets  weekly  to  review  programs,  engage  in 
staff  development,  plan  cooperative  activities. 

The  Lutheran  Student  Association  shares  resources  and  leadership  with 
the  Methodists. 

Changes 

"The  present  emphases  and  style  of  ministry  is  mostly  determined  by 
the  objectives  laid  out  in  the  Discipline  ....   It  is  a  style  which  is 
personally  satisfying,  and  it  offers  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  demands." 

"The  Regional  Commission  is  a  satisfactory  model  for  support  i_f  the 
role  of  advocacy  is  incorporated  within  that  model.   The  main  need  at 
present  is  a  full-time  state  officer  who  could  oversee  and  enable  budget 
development,  maintenance  and  accountability." 


THE  WESLEY  FOUNDATION  (Wesley-Luther  House)  --  U.  N.  C.  GREENSBORO 
Douglas  Tanner  (United  Methodist) 

Documents:   Questionnaire  Response 

By-Laws  of  Wesley  Foundation 

Model 


Operating  from  a  small  building  (shared  with  Lutheran  campus  ministry) 
on  the  university  campus,  this  ministry  sees  itself  as  primarily  to 
those  people  who  seek  Christian  growth  and  community  through  the  Wesley 
Foundation.   There  is  some  missional  outreach  to  university  and  city. 

Probably  "60°o  of  the  ministry  is  shaped  by,  if  not  due  to,  the  energy 
and  personality  of  our  staff.   When  staff  energy  and  personality  are  work- 
ing well,  there  is  something  of  a  snowball  effect,  so  ...  I  think  it  would 
be  accurate  to  say  that  at  least  half  of  our  ministry  happens  partly 
because  of  the  outreach  of  our  constituents." 

This  ministry  has  one  full-time  staff  person  and  receives  full  support 
from  the  Regional  Commission. 

Board  of  Directors 


Twenty-six  members,  with  11  ex  officio,  the  latter  including  pastors 
of  6  local  United  Methodist  churches.   The  26  Board  members  include  faculty, 
laypersons  from  local  United  Methodist  churches,  students  and  alumni/ae  of 
Wesley  Foundation,  and  4  at-large  members. 
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The  Board  meets  bi-monthly.   It  "has  operated  mostly  as  an  advisory 
board,  though  some  members  are  beginning  to  become  active  in  programming." 

Committee  meetings  take  place  in  alternate  months.   Committees: 
Facility,  Finance,  Program,  Campus-Local  Church  Relations,  Campus- 
Minister  Relations. 

The  Student  Council  (currently  5  Methodists,  1  Lutheran,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  Pentecostal)  meets  frequently  and  assumes  responsibility 
for  weekly  programs. 

Worship 

Student  Council  plans  and  coordinates  the  worship  schedule.   This 
is  not  a  function  of  the  Board. 

Facilities 

Small  frame  house  on  the  campus  --  location  is  excellent,  atmosphere 
warm.   "The  setting  is  conducive  to  worship,  small  group  meetings,  and 
Bible  study;  the  House  is  a  popular  gathering  spot  for  study  and  relaxa- 
tion.  Our  facility  is  too  small  for  large  groups  (over  40  or  so),  but 
that  is  about  its  only  limitation.   Much  of  our  ministry  is  accomplished 
because  the  facility  exists  and  because  it  exists  where  it  does." 

Ecumenicity 

"Almost  all  of  our  ministry  occurs  jointly  with  the  Lutherans.   About 
one-fourth  of  it  occurs  through  cooperation  with  the  other  denominations." 
Other  full-time  campus  ministers  at  UNC-G:   Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Roman 
Catholic,  Episcopal.   Lutheran  ministry  is  a  part-time  responsibility 
of  the  local  pastors. 

Changes 

Local :   "The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  change  about  our  local  model 
is  to  energize  our  Board  to  more  active  participation." 

Regional :   Pleased  with  state  model;  would  like  to  see  more  members 
of  Regional  Commission  take  task  more  seriously. 


THE  RALEIGH  WESLEY  FOUNDATION  --  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
W.  Joseph  Mann  (United  Methodist) 

Documents:   Questionnaire  Response 

List  of  Board  of  Directors 

Constitution  of  the  Raleigh  Wesley  Foundation 

Constitution  of  the  Raleigh  Wesley  Foundation  Council 
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Model 


The  program  is  housed  in  a  wing  of  a  local  Methodist  church.   The 
minister  works  (primarily)  with  students,  also  with  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators, for  and  with  institutions  of  church  and  higher  education,  with 
other  Methodist  campus  ministers  in  North  Carolina  and  with  other  campus 
ministers  in  Raleigh.   Receives  full  support  of  Regional  Commission. 

"If  I'm  doing  a  good  job,  much  of  the  ministry  should  be  done  by  con- 
stituents.  I  think  that  is  increasingly  the  case.  But  ...  I  guess 
staff  is  still  responsible  for  75%  of  what  goes  on  here."  Staff  includes 
part-time,  invaluable  secretary. 

Board  of  Directors 

Membership  includes  officers  of  IV.  F.  Council;  representatives  of 
Worship  and  Program  Committees  plus  2  other  students;  campus  minister(s) 
(non-voting);  pastor  and  associate  pastor,  Director  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, chair  of  Council  on  Ministries  and  Work  Area  Chair  for  Education 
of  Fairmont  United  Methodist  Church;  pastor  and  2  lay  members  of  partici- 
pating United  Methodist  churches;  maximum  of  10  United  Methodists  from 
college  faculty  or  administration  and  10  United  Methodists  not  members 
of  faculty  or  administration;  representatives  from  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  North  Carolina  Conference;  North  Carolina  Conference 
Director  of  Education;  Superintendent  of  Raleigh  District;  Coordinator 
of  Religious  Affairs  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Meets  once  a  month;  may  move  to  bi-monthly  schedule. 

Committees:   Personnel,  Program,  Finance,  Property. 

Wesley  Foundation  Council  (student  elected)  has  an  increasingly 
major  role  in  planning  and  carrying  out  the  program.   Executive  Council 
[4  officers,  3  chairs  (ministry  of  programs,  ministry  of  publications, 
ministry  of  special  functions)]  and  campus  minister  and  associate  help 
coordinate  the  planning  of  the  three  ministries. 

Worship 

Both  at  Fairmont  and  within  the  Wesley  group  (Sunday  evening  service) . 
worship  is  extremely  important  to  the  program. 

Facilities 

Wesley  Foundation  is  housed  in  Fairmont  United  Methodist  Church:   two 
offices,  lounge,  and  kitchen.   Fellowship  hall  is  used  at  least  once  a 
week.   Office  and  meeting  space  within  the  university  are  also  used. 
Fairmont  facilities  are  used  for  probably  80%  of  the  program. 
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Ecumenicity 

Full-time:   Presbyterian 
S.  Baptist 
Episcopal 
Catholic 

Nearly  full-time:   Lutheran 

Part-time:   Jewish 

Moravian 

"A  lot  of  important  work  is  done  in  cooperation." 

Changes 

It  is  hoped  the  ministry  can  involve  more  faculty,  international 
students,  married  students.   The  greatest  need  is  more  personnel  (possibly 
another  Duke  intern) . 

"I  am  really  glad  that  we  campus  ministers  have  our  own  group  and  meet 
regularly.   This  is  most  beneficial  ...  I  also  sense  a  real  commitment 
from  the  Regional  Commission  to  be  supportive  and  to  be  advocates  for 
campus  ministry.   Evaluation  continues  to  be  a  thorny  problem." 

WINSTON-SALEM  AREA  MINISTRY 


Mark  Rose  (United  Methodist) 
Document:   Questionnaire  Response 
Model 


This  area  ministry  includes  several  institutions  of  higher  education: 
Wake  Forest  University,  Winston-Salem  State  University,  Salem  College, 
North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  and  Forsyth  Technical  Institute.   It 
is  primarily  directed  toward  United  Methodist  young  adults.   There  is  a 
shared  responsibility  with  local  churches  for  ministry  to  adults  and 
young  adults. 

Approximately  75%  of  the  ministry  is  due  to  the  energy  and  person- 
ality of  the  full-time  staff  person,  who  receives  full  support  of  the 
Regional  Commission.   Approximately  15%  of  ministry  happens  because  of  the 
outreach  of  constituents. 

Board  of  Directors 

Members  include  faculty  and  administrators  from  the  four  schools  in 
Winston  Salem,  local  church  ministers  and  laypersons,  and  students. 
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The  Board  meets  three  times  a  year.   Executive  Committee  meets  every 
month.   Board  and  Executive  Committee  serve  mainly  as  consultants  for 
the  ongoing  ministry. 

Worship 

Corporate  worship  is  offered  during  the  special  seasons  of  the  year 
and  on  retreats.   Encouragement  is  given  to  attend  weekly  chapel  ser- 
vices and  Sunday  morning  worship  services. 

Facilities 

Office  space  is  provided  by  Wake  Forest  University,  which  makes  it 
easy  for  the  campus  minister  to  spend  a  greater  part  of  his  time  on 
that  campus.   One  hundred  percent  of  the  ministry  at  Wake  Forest  is 
accomplished  because  of  the  office  space. 

Ecumenicity 

Approximately  109o  of  the  ministry  occurs  through  joint  efforts  with 
other  denominations  on  campus.   At  Wake  Forest  University,  the  only 
other  full-time  ministry  is  Baptist.   Part-time:   Catholic,  Inter- Varsity , 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes. 

Changes 

Regional  Commission  is  necessary  "if  there  is  to  be  a  holistic 
approach  to  campus  ministry  in  North  Carolina  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church."  There  need  to  be  more  members  of  local  boards  on  the  Regional 
Commission.   Regional  Commission  should  recognize,  accept,  and  grant 
greater  responsibility  to  local  boards  of  directors."  The  Regional 
Commission  needs  to  have  a  "more  effective  research  procedure  and  follow- 
through  before  decisions  are  made."  Perhaps  this  problem  could  be 
alleviated  if  there  were  more  members  of  local  boards  on  the  Commission. 


UNITED  CHRISTIAN  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  AT  U.N.C.  WILMINGTON 
Vivan  Martindale  [American  Baptist) 

Documents:   "United  Christian  Campus  Ministry  at  UNC-W"  includes  fact 
sheet,  history,  statement  of  purpose,  program,  recom- 
mendations, anticipated  income,  budget 
Report  on  evaluation  conducted  April  20-21,  1977 

Model 


The  ministry  at  UNC-W  is  a  "cooperative  effort  of  several  denomina- 
tions to  provide  a  Christian  presence  and  influence  on  campus,"  hence 
"not  a  concentration  on  a  particular  denomination  but  an  openness  and 
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encouragement  to  all."  The  minister  is  a  liaison  among  church,  univer- 
sity and  community,  "constructing  a  two-way  street  between  parish  ministry 
and  campus  ministry." 

Individual  contacts  are  made  by  the  minister;  mass  contacts  occur 
during  orientation  and  registration,  through  campus  newspaper  and  radio. 
Because  of  the  large  percentage  of  commuter  enrollment  (85%)  ,  counseling 
is  often  one-time,  short-term  (often  crisis) .   There  is  no  on-campus 
office  space;  the  ministry  works  through  the  Student  Affairs  Office. 

The  Regional  Commission  contributes  to  the  support  of  this  ministry, 
along  with  other  denominational  bodies. 

Board  of  Directors 


Twenty  members,  according  to  contributing  bodies: 

3  Disciples  (1  clergy,  2  lay) 

4  Episcopal  (1  clergy,  2  lay,  1  student) 
1  Missionary  Baptist 

5  Presbyterian,  U.S.  (2  clergy,  1  student) 

3  Southern  Baptist 

4  United  Methodist 

The  Board  meets  every  other  month,  task  forces  meeting  on  alternate 
months.   Task  forces:   finance,  public  relations,  program  development 
and  implementation,  personal  support  of  minister. 

Worship 

Opportunities  for  worship  need  to  be  developed,  perhaps  student-led 
"outreach"  teams  to  local  churches  for  retreats,  worship  services,  etc. 

Facilities 


An  office  is  furnished  by  the  Wilmington  Baptist  Association, 
is  no  on-campus  office  space,  no  secretarial  staff. 


There 


Ecumenicity 

(See  Board  constituency) 

This  is  essentially  a  "one-man  show,"  funded  and  encouraged  by  contribu- 
ting denominations.   A  continuing  need  is  to  interpret  what  the  campus 
ministry  is  doing  --  within  the  campus,  in  local  churches,  in  the  broader 
community  --  to  widen  the  base  of  support. 
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Changes 

Finance  is  a  major  area  of  concern,  as  the  ministry  is  not  yet  at 
maintenance  level  and  is  operating  on  emergency  reserves.   The  ministry 
hopes  to  employ  part-time  secretarial  assistance,  develop  more  flexible 
programming,  and  expand  to  include  Cape  Fear  Technical  Institute  in 
Wilmington.   The  minister  needs  on-campus  office  space. 

"Local  Methodist  congregations  seem  to  have  little  identification 
with  or  vested  interest  in  UCCM  as  an  extension  of  their  Christian 
ministry  to  the  local  community." 

"The  relationship  between  the  United  Methodists  and  United  Christian 
Campus  Ministry  at  UNC-W  has  been  primarily  at  the  Regional  Commission 
level.   This  has  been  a  strong  and  productive  relationship  which  should 
be  maintained."  The  campus  minister  has  been  asked  to  speak  at  a  few 
local  Methodist  churches  and  maintains  ongoing  relationships  with  several 
pre-ministerial  students,  including  Methodists.  "Financial  support  by  the 
Regional  Commission  showed  an  increase  last  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
1978  request  of  $6,525.00  will  be  fully  funded  ....   A  renewed 
financial  commitment  is  needed  from  all  supporting  groups." 
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